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HORSE-EATING., same revolution in the floricultural mind, as 


naughty Bess had worked in the case of vege- 
Tne pleasurable arts do not advance slowly | tables. 

and surely, like the humdrum march of the} Mr. John Evelyn made and marked an 
hour-hand kept in motion by the weights of|epoch, by his translation of the Compleat 
an eight-day clock: they do not grow with Gardener, by M. de la Quintinye, chief direc- 
the equable, steady, persevering growth of a| tor of all the gardens of the French King, by 
rich piece of pasture-land during a chilly | his Acetaria, or Discourse of Sallets, and by 
summer ; but they jump onwards by fits and | his invention or amplification of that very 
starts. They make asudden leap from time to | curious apartment, a glasshouse for plants ! 
time, and astound you with some unexpected | Then, Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks 
development; they resemble the banana | set up George the Third with a good stock of 
which, in a single night, shot a vigorous leaf | geraniums and Botany-bays, as the gardeners 
through the roof of a greenhouse; or the/call them ; which were the foundation of the 
flower-stem of the American aloe, which | grand collection at Kew, besides giving us 
heats itself by getting up-stairs so fast, and | New Zealand spinach, and teaching us to defy 
will even let you see it grow, if you look close | scurvy with soup made of grass and other wild 
and sharp. I say, the arts which adorn and | herbs. Then, Mr. Curtis presented us with 
sweeten life, jerk their fruits around you|sea-kale ; thereby exciting the bitter jealousy 
Then, Mr, 


when you least look for them; as the noli-| of vigorous forcers of asparagus, 
me-tangere balsam shoots its seeds; as the} Myatt had the audacity to present the world 


He 





squirting cucumber _— out its whole con- 
tents, liquid and solid, all together ; or as that 
natural alarum — the Hura crepitans or 
Sand-box of Jamaica—whose large circular 
seed-vessel splits into a number of pieces, and 
scatters its contents with a sound loud enough 


with a physic-plant, by way of a treat. 
sent his two sons to the Borough Market 
with five bunches of rhubarb, of which they 
could only sell three—and very well off they 
might think themselves in getting rid of the 
greater half of their strange and outlandish 


to wake a sleeping botanist. apothecaries’ leaves. But how would you 
In horticulture, time was when British|manage this Spring, epicurean reader, were 
orchards boasted a fine collection of crabs,}an imperial ukase to abolish rhubarb-tart 
sloes, hazel-nuts, and nothing else. By-and-j utterly? Was not rhubarb-tart an immense 
by, a certain Lucullus—here’s to his memory, | stride in advance ? 
in kirschwasser!— brought cherries from; To finish with flowers; have you the least 
Armenia, and we received them second-hand, | idea of the exquisite bouquets (hardy, cheap, 
by which, many a female possessor of a; and cultivable by all who can scratch a bit of 
wheelbarrow and a pair of scales has turned | cottage garden with an edentate rake) with 
many an honest, and many a questionable | which we have been pelted and overwhelmed 
penny. Then, Queen Elizabeth sent to! by such men as Douglas, Lobb, and Fortune; 
Flanders weekly—weather permitting—for | these last few years? as if we were prima- 
turnips, cabbages, and salad, a shameful inno-|donnas, or dancers, who had just finished a 
vation ! an unpardonable affront to native mar- | brilliant bravura, or a fascinating fandango. 
ket-gardening talent! but still a grand start ;; Why, everybody may have flowers now; 
because people began to wonder and consider | and, in short, flowers are become perfectly 
whether salad, cabbages, and turnips wouldn’t! vulgar. Gentility will soon vote it bad taste 
grow in England, although conservative'to encourage anything in the shape of a 
horticulturists insisted that they neither! blossom; china-roses will be considered low ; 
could nor should. Mr. John Tradescant/! deutzias and dielytras an actual disgrace. A 
traded with America ; and, though it was no: floral Almacks is virtually founded by the 
part of his business, he brought home sundry! modern assemblage of aérial orchidaceous 
flowers from Virginia, which he cultivated’ plants. Does not the presence of these vege- 
in his garden, in Holborn. The pretty border | table serene-highnesses constitute a good long 
plants we owe to him, were admired novelties | stride into novelty ? 
in his day ; and they helped to stir up the; In music, we have had equally unlooked- 
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for changes, not to say ameliorations. To 
be sure, the Bagpipes, and the Cat and Fiddle 
remain; but mark how Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dulcimer has been successively transformed 
into the virginals, and the spinnet and 
the harpsichord, for which Mr. Han- 
del wrote lessons—lessons so difficult 
that Dr. Johnson on one occasion wished 
them impossible. Then burst forth the piano- | 
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light will burst upon them one of these days, 
If you want to forestal the coming stranger, 
go to Cherbourg and eat andouillettes. 

Fain would my pen descant on the glories 
of, and celebrate the foundation laid—the 
possibilities opened—by the man whoate the 
first oyster, by him who taught the nation to 
pickle capers, to smoke hams, to corn rounds 
of beef, to make lobster mayonnaise, char- 


forte, with its glittering and sportive notes ;!treuse of game, trifle, plum-pudding, and an- 
whereon the boy Mozart and the youthful | chovy-toast. The name of sandwich deserves 
Clementi bewildered and delighted all Eu-|the reverential remembrance of lunchers, 


rope, not without suspicion that the diamond 
ring worn by the former was a magical charm, 
bewitched and uncanny. Musical style, too, | 
has bounded forward with hop, skip, and | 
jump. Corelli’s jigs startled his contempora- 
ries like the bursting of the balsam seed- 


pic-nickers, ball-supper-eaters, and gadders- 
about in general. But close we, O Culinary 
Muse, this Pindaric survey of eatables, to fix 
our undivided attention on the brilliant, 
prospect now flashing on the kitchen-world, 
in consequence of the resources lately opened 





vessel, when ripe ; Handel’s Waterpiece may 
typify the surprise caused by handling a} The two Greek words, hippos, a horse, and 
squirting cucumber ; while the Jamaica sand- | phagein, to eat, make, when put together, the 
box makes its loudest explosions in Meyer-|fact—which, we are told, ought to be the 
beer’s Crociato and Robert the Devil. Ana-| custom and the practice, from eighteen hun- 
logous are the bold and fitful advances which | dred and fifty-six henceforward—which is 
the culinary art has made, Really Russian! styled by our brave allies hippophagie, or 
encroachments have laid hands, on all sides, horse-eating. The subject at this moment is 
on whatever consolidated the power of the | being seriously and earnestly discussed by 
cook, or tended to raise his dignity as anj|the leading men of science in France; and, 
artist. He has been allowed to seize all sorts | what is more, they follow up precept by ex- 
of material guarantees, without a single re- | ample. The innovation is neither a joke, 
monstrance being raised, or without suffering | nor a wild, unreasonable scheme. There is 


by the philosophic band of Hippophagists. 


any check from an alliance of western gas- no idea of depriving bullocks, sheep, and pigs 
tronomers. On the contrary, we look on /of the honour of supplying us with roast meat 
with indifference, nay, with approbation. The | and boiled on the majority of ordinary occa- 


oldest county family in England, eventhough | sions. There is no project put forth of a 
descended from the Druids, would hardly in- | Société Anonyme, with thousands of shares 
vite a dinner-party, to feast off the finest | of a hundred francs each, for the breeding of 
of acorns and the clearest of water. The | ponies for the shambles. Stout cobs and 
great, great-grandsons of Scandinavian sea- | Suffolk punches are far too serviceable to the 
kings don’t pass the mead and metheglin at! human race to be stalled up to fatten, as the des- 
dessert, nor do they fuddle themselves in| tiny to which theyare born. The horse is the 
the morning with mum. Our modern) companion, the fellow-labourer, of man; and 
Ulysseses, Ajaxes, and Hectors do not kill| that must ever be his first vocation. But, 


their own mutton on the spot, and roast 
it forthwith. Talking of killing, what a 
wonderful step in civilisation were sausages ! 
On what temple of fame is inscribed, in 
golden letters, the immortal name of the dis- 
coverer of sausages? Did Homer ever taste 
sausages? or the High-Priest of Isis and 


| say the innovators, there are millions of men, 
women, and children in France, who never 
taste animal food, or only in infinitesimal 
portions ; whose stature, strength, and health 
are the worse for the want. On the other 
| hand, there are thousands of horses annually 
jslain—young ones, with broken limbs, and 


Osiris ? or Josephus t—but I forget, he was a| old ones past profitable service—whose per 
Jew ; though that is no reason, because he| fectly wholesome and palatable flesh is utterly 
might have called them minced veal. Was} wasted ; whose loss, without a pun, is a dead 
Juvenal cognisant of their flavour? I think | loss to their owner ; and who make no other 
not ; for, if he had been, he would not have beer | material return for their rearing and keep 
so hard-mouthed on the luxury of his age.) than the comparatively trifling value of their 
If sausages existed during the dark ages, a| skin, hoofs, and bones, which would remain 
thousand to one they must have been in-) equally available were their meat consumed. 
vented before-hand. Sausages are by no| Then, there are the interests of other parties 





means an obvious idea. To purify the most 
repulsive parts of an animal, to fill them 
with a highly-artificial compound which 


to be consulted ; I mean, of course, those of 
the horses themselves ; and on this point, 
surely, all the animals’ friend societies must 





should ravish all palates, and silence all ob-| vote with the hippophagists. What is the 
jections, surely required long thought and| fate of a declining horse? We have beheld 
deep searching-out, illumined by a ray of|it figured in the story of the High-mettled 
genius, There is a development of the sau-| Racer ; from bad to worse—from 


sharp stage- 
sage, unknown to stay-at-home Britons, whose! coach work (and diligences still exist) to 














Charles Dickens.) 
carting stone and sand under savage drivers ; 
ending by dropping down on the road ex- 
hausted, and by dying in harness. Werela 
horse, with such a ip ng my adhesion to 
hippophagy would very emphatic. How 
infinitely better for an aged’hack to be fatted 
and to live in clover during his declining days 
than to be starved, beaten, and compelled to 
drag burdens very much beyond his strength. 
Authorities say, that in order that horseflesh 
should attain its proper excellence, the 
animal ought to be kept. in repose during the 
last six or seven weeks of his existence—a 
longer period of good-living and ease would 
give a corresponding improvement of con- 
dition. This system, if general, would, in 
fact, amount to the pensioning off of all our 
horses past service for a definite instead of an 
indefinite length of time, to be terminated by 
sudden death from the butcher’s hand instead 
of by the slow decay of expiring old age. If 
it will pay to fatten an ox who has served his 
time in the plough, or a cow who has fulfilled 
her contributions to the dairy, it would also 
remunerate the grazier to fatten a horse past 
work, supposing that his carcase could be dis- 
posed of as readily as those of the ruminants. 

And what prevents it? Prejudice, and 
nothing else! the same prejudice which 
makes the English refuse to taste frogs and 
escargots, though both are esteemed and ex- 
pensive dishes on the continent; which 
makes the Orientals reject the flesh of the 
hoy, though here we know how good it is; 
which causes, in short, nearly one-half the 
world to loathe nutriment which is greedily 
consumed by the other half; which has 
given rise to the true, but unreasonable, fact, 
that one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Starving Irishmen would not eat Indian corn. 
And on what solid base is this prejudice 
founded ? on custom—on the want of being 
used to the strange aliment—and on nothing 
more; for young children, of whatever| 
nation, to whom frogs, the meal of maize, 
and pork are given to eat, relish them as if; 
they were not regarded by multitudes as a 
pollution, a horror, and a sin. 

I think that in these remarks there 
are no false premises, nor begging of the 
question; in that case, it can do us no 
harm merely to listen to what the hippo- 
phagists have to say. One learned and 

werful advocate, M. Isidore Geoffroy St. 

ilaire, professor of zoology at the Museum 
of Paris, has endeavoured, by means of his 
public lectures, to bring the question of the 
use of horseflesh to an affirmative solution, 
which he hopes will arrive at a not-distant 
future ; because, as he remarks, the agitation 
is made at a time when the alimentary 
supply is more and more narrowly hemmed 
in by the dilemma of insufficiency or of 
sophistication. 

Almost all our auxiliary animals, says) 
the professor, are, at the same time, fit| 
for aliment. This fact admits of easy ow | 
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planation. By multiplying these animals, 
man at the same time creates an immense 
fund of strength and a great quantity 
of alimentary matter; and he is induced 
to profit by the latter when the former are 
defective or have become useless, Why, 
then, should not the horse—an animal of 
lofty stature, and one of our most important 
auxiliaries—why should not the horse, or, to 
speak more correctly, why should the horse 
no longer be devoted to the feeding of the 
people ? 

At the present day, except in a few scat- 
tered districts, nothing except his strength 
is demanded of the horse in return for the 
food which he consumes. When the horse 
approaches decrepitude, or is the victim of 
any accident which diminishes his services or 
renders them impossible, he is a capital on 
the point of being sunk without return ; a 
few odds and an of his remains are all 
that are turned to any use. Nevertheless, 
his flesh would offer a valuable resource for 
alimentation, did not a deeply-rooted preju- 
dice discredit it in the public mind, by attri- 
buting to it unpleasant circumstances from 
which, in fact, it is exempt. Buffon himself 
did not hesitate to condemn it, as a very in- 
ferior aliment; but undoubtedly the great 
naturalist was inspired on that subject by the 
general opinion, and only spoke by hearsay ; 
for it is scarcely probable that a joint of 
horseflesh ever figured, asa dish, on the table 
of the Seigneur of Montbard. There are 
not less than two millions of horses in France. 
Whatever small portion of all these animals is 
used for food, is very trifling in quantity, and 
is always served up by fraudulent means. In 
Paris there is a daily clandestine trade in horse- 
flesh, both for the restaurants, who serve it as 
fillet of venison ; and for the poor, who in that 
ease pay for it more than its real market- 
value as meat. A possible result of the clan- 
destine sale is, that glandered horses may be 
brought to market; and it is now an esta- 
blished fact that that terrible disease, the 
glanders, is communicable to the human 
system. But, by a public and open sale, un- 
der the ‘same authorised inspection as is 
exercised at the abattoirs, all danger of the 
kind is avoided. Under the existing system, 
the outer integuments and the offal only of 
the horse are employed in the arts, while 
millions of men are obliged to abstain from 
meat and even from bread, feeding on ches- 
nuts or potatoes. Like the ox and the sheep, 
the horse is essentially herbivorous ; no nox- 
ious element is elaborated in his economy. 
His flesh is richly azotised and free from the 
slightest unwholesomeness. Moreover, it is 
far from being disagreeable to the taste, as 
will appear from a few out of numerous tes- 
timonials. 

The Baron de Tott relates in his Memoirs, 
that, when entertained in his capacity of 
Envoy from the King of France, at the table 
of Krim Gueray, the Khan of the Tartars, 
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he partook of some excellent smoked ribs of 
horse, whose fine flavour excited his long and 
loud eulogy. A justly-esteemed author, 
Parent Duchitelet, asserts that, formerly, 
large quantities of horseflesh were brought 
into Paris, under one pretext or another, for 
the purpose of being sold as meat. M. 
Huzard, Senior, an able veterinarian of the 
end of the eighteenth century, assures us 
that, during the famine which raged at the 
same time as the Revolution, the greater part 
of the meat consumed in Paris was sup- 
plied, for six months, by slaughtered horses, 
without the public health being in the least 
inconvenienced by the change. In the cam- 
paigns of the Rhine, Catalonia, and the Ma- 
ritime Alps, the celebrated army-surgeon, 
Baron Larrey, often had recourse to horse- 
flesh as a means of strengthening his wounded 
soldiers ; and it helped him to save the greater 
part of his patients. “Experience,” says the 
illustrious military doctor, “demonstrates 
that the use of horseflesh is a very suitable 
mode of feeding men. In my own opinion, 
it is exceedingly nourishing, and its flavour is 
equally agreeable. I have often employed it, 
with the greatest success, for the sick and 
wounded in our army. During the siege of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, I derived great benefit 
from it. To obviate the objections made to it 
by many personages of high military stand- 
ing, I myself was the first to slaughter my 
horses, and to eat their flesh. At the battle 
of Eylau, during the first four-and-twenty 
hours, I was obliged to sustain my wounded 
with horse-flesh.” In eighteen hundred and 
eleven, at the request of the Paris police, 
Cadet, Parmentier, and Pariset certified that 
“ horse-flesh is very well flavoured ; that it is 
nutritious, like the flesh of other animals ; 
that the labourers at Montfaucon, who con- 
sume it, enjoy good health.” These savans 
demanded, in the name of the Council of 
Salubrity, “that the sale of horse-flesh should 
be tolerated, and that an abattoir should be 
specially devoted to slaughtering, quartering, 
and cutting it into joints.” 

The sole cause of the repugnance which 
now prevents us from admitting chevaline 
dishes into our bills of fare, is simply that 
the various nations of Europe have ceased to 
eat them for a long time past. A decided 
aversion has succeeded to the predilec- 
tion which the ancient populations —the 
Germans especially—entertained for this 
description of diet. The Scandinavians and 
Germans, worshippers of Odin, reared and 
kept with the utmost care, in sacred pastures, 
a race of white horses, destined to be immo- 
lated to the gods they adored. The sacrifice 
ended, they boiled the flesh of the animals, 
and feasted on it, Such is the probable 
origin of the hippophagy which prevailed 
amongst the nations of the North, and which 

e an integral part of the popular habits, 
until Christianity, penetrating into northern 
Europe, succeeded in putting down a custom 
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which was intimately mixed up with pagan 
rites. Hippophagy, thus blended with the 
practice of Odinism, was an obstacle to the 
establishment of Christianity amongst the 
northern nations. In fact, every time that a 
Scandinavian, even after his conversion, 
tasted a morsel of horse, he indulged in the 
reminiscences of his former belief. Conse- 

uently, at an early date, the popes prohibited 
the use of that meat; religious policy having 
almost compelled them to it. In a letter 
written in the eighth century, by Gregory 
the Third to Saint Boniface, Archbishop of 
Mayence, we find, “ You have informed me 
that some persons eat wild horse, and the 
majority domestic horses. Do not allow it 
to occur for the future. Abolish the custom 
by every means in your power, and impose a 
heavy penance on all horse-eaters. ‘They are 
unclean, and their acts are execrable.” Pope 
Zachariah, the successor of Gregory the 
Third, renewed the prohibition. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of papal interdictions, it is 
believed that the use of horse-flesh was pre- 
valent in Scandinavia for many years after- 
wards. The opinion is confirmed by the 
circumstanee that the race of white horses, 
which furnished the victims for the sacrifices, 
has never become completely extinct. A 
tour in Flanders will afford abundant proof 
to the contrary ; though the Frederiksberg 
stud, belonging to the crown of Denmark, is 
the only one on the globe in which it is found 
pure from the slightest taint. 

In these enlightened days it will hardly be 
urged that a return to horse-flesh, on the 
part of the modern Gauls and Anglo-Saxons, 
is also a return to the worship of Odin ; that 
Woden’s Day and Thor’s Day are no longer 
to remain unmeaning proper names, Per- 
haps the days are not so enlightened ; anda 
smothered rumour may be whispered about, 
that true religion is in danger, from the 
threatened blow of a horse’s hoof, as foretold 
in no one quite knows which prophecy. It 
is a fact that the nomade population of 
northern Asia have retained, even to the 
present time, a marked predilection for the 
flesh of the horse; it constitutes their favour- 
ite dish, although possessed of numerous 
flocks and herds, The more barbarous the 
tribe, the more decided is their taste for 
horse-flesh ; and the Russian missionaries, 
aping the popes of the eighth century, still 
find the extirpation of hippophagy a powerful 
means of proselytism. In our own time, the 
alimentary employment of horse-flesh has 
regained a certain degree of favour amongst 
certain populations, Of the civilised nations 
of Europe, the descendants of the ancient 
Scandinavians, the Danes, have been the first 
to give the signal of a return to the usage of 
antiquity. During the siege of Copenhagen, 
in eighteen hundred and seven, the Danish 
government authorised the sale of horse 
in the butcheries ; and, since that epoch, the 
animal has continued to supply the abattoirs. 
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There even exists, in the capital of Denmark, 
a privileged butchery, placed under the sur- 
veillance of the veterinary school, where 
horse-flesh only is sold, at the average price 
of twelve centimes, or not five furthings 
a-pound. Thus, the use of. horse-flesh is 
gradually recovering from its long interreg- 
num of disuetude ; and it is remarkable that 
it should have been first re-commenced by 
the very people who were the last to abandon 
it. Besides Denmark (where, as we have; 
said, this nutritious substance is sold wa 
the approbation of the government), Belgium | 
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come the little bit of repugnance whick I still 
felt—the instinctive dislike which man enter- 
tains for all unaccustomed articles of food, 
I confess, besides, that I took the precaution 
to breakfast sparingly, that the sharp edge of 
hunger might make me less fastidious ; and, 
in fact, I arrived at Alfort in a very satisfac- 
tory disposition of appetite. 

The moment of the bold experiment arrived, 
A word at starting about the experimenters ; 
There were, M. Renault, the amphitryon, 
who was no novice in the matter, and who 
professes a great respect for horseflesh ; that 


may be quoted as having, for several years| very morning he had breakfasted off the sauté 
vast, partially followed the novel example. | liver of the animal,and declared that it proved 

he Austrian government has also recently | deliciously good. M, Renault made the ex- 
authorised the public sale of the same alimen-| periment with the certainty of success. M, 
tary material. In Sweden, according to M.|the Professor H. Bouley, the lively and 
Sace, the use of horse-flesh is rather common | clever opponent of M. Malgaigne touching the 
than not. The wealthy classes even eat a| effects of setons. This experimenter did not 
morsel of salted horse with a glass of wine | appearsowarm as his colleague in the praise of 


before dinner, to excite their appetite. 

All that is now wanted to inaugurate the 
movement isa grand banquet of equestrine 
viands; but the fact is, that the ice is} 
already broken, as recorded in the following | 
episode :— 

“Do you like horse ?” | 

* What do you mean ?” | 

“TI mean, do you like the meat of the! 
horse ?” 

“J certainly have never eaten any.” 

“Will you taste it?” 

“Ts it good ?” 

“Excellent. Be persuaded to try it.” 

“Where, and when, can I eat a sample of 
horse-meat ?” 

“At my house, on Saturday evening, at 
six o'clock, Horse-soup, boiled-horse, and | 
roast-horse. Will that suit you?” 

“T accept the invitation.” 

Such was the little colloquy which took 
place on Tuesday, at the close of the sitting 
of the Academy of Medicine, between M. 
Renault, the able and learned Director of the 
Imperial Veterinary School of Alfort and 
myself, Amédée Latour. (These names are 
not fictitious.) 

I confess that, between Tuesday and Satur- 
day, I was obliged to screw up my courage a 
little. Why indeed, said I to myself, should 
we not eat horse? In what respect can the 
flesh of that handsome animal be more re- 
pulsive than beef or mutton, or meats sup- 
plied by unclean creatures, such as pigs and 
ducks? How many occasions are there when 
horse-flesh might enter, as an accident or a 
supplement, into the national diet! A serious 
economical question, perhaps, lies hid beneath 
this fact. Let us help to solve it in our 
humble sphere. The high price of butchers’ 
meat is a real public calamity. If it were 
possible to introduce horse-flesh into general 
consumption, meat, which is the veritably 
nutritious article of food, would be more 
obtainable by the masses. By such wise con- 
siderations as these, I tried hard to over- 


horse ; he confessed to some obsolete remains 
of repulsion; he was no novice either, and he 
did not seem to retain a very engaging sou- 
venir of his former experience. M. Reynal, 
chef de clinique, author of a very interesting 
work on the poisonous properties of brine 
pickle, who openly participated in M. Re- 
nault’s prepossession in favour of horseflesh, 
M. Robinet, of the Academy of Medicine, the 
terrible but amiable exterminater of new 
and secret specific remedies. M. Foubert, 
the head of the Bureau des Subsistances at 
the government office of agriculture and 
commerce, a person seriously interested in 
the question. M. Prevost, the head of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, in the same office ; 
M. Barral, Professor of Chemistry, the faith- 
ful editor of Arago’s works, together with 
one of his friends, whose name I have stupidly 
forgotten. A lady,—yes, delicate young gen- 
tlemen,—an amiable and charming lady, who 
set us all an example of resolution and 
courage, Finally, the reporter of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Another word on the subject of the expe- 
riment. It was an old horse, who, after 
three-and-twenty years of good and loyal 
service, had the misfortune to be attacked by 
paralysis of the hind quarters. He was fat, 
and, you may be sure, exempt from the slightest 
suspicion of disease. He was slaughtered on 
the Wednesday previous. The experiment 
was, therefore, not made under the most 
favourable circumstances; and M. Renault 
observed with reason, that the flesh of a 
young horse would assuredly give more satis- 
factory results. 

The experiment began; M. Renault had 
made admirable arrangements. Beside the 
subject of experiment was placed the point of 
comparison ; horse soup—beef soup ; boiled 
horse meat—boiled beef ; the same quantity, 
the same category—judge and compare. No- 
thing can be better planned. 

Bouillon of Horse—General surprise! It 


is perfect, excellent, well-fed, full of body, 
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aromatic, rich in flavour ; it is the classic and | insinuating temptations and fruits of the 
honoured consommé, the tradition of which is} dessert ; which proves evidently that horse- 
unhappily daily fading away in Parisian| flesh does not stick by the way during its 
households, and which has become a myth| passage through the intricate and narrow 
even in the best public places of entertain- | defiles of the digestive channel—and that is 
ment. an element of some importance in the ques- 

Bouillon of Beef.—Good, but comparatively | tion. For my part, remembering a true and 
inferior, less decided in flavour, less perfumed, | clever aphorism uttered by a man who is 
less saturated with savouriness. well informed in the hygiéne of the stomach— 

The jury unanimously decided that horse, | our fellow-labourer, M. L. Véron—I waited 
even old lone. makes a soup of superior | four-and-twenty hours before writing these 
quality ; that it is impossible to distinguish | lines, in order to be able to declare that I am 
its flavour from that of the richest consommé | inditing them without the slightest digestive 
of beef, and that persons who had not been | remorse. 
previously informed would be unable to distin- |; ——--——— 
guish the difference. There was the same WOMEN AT ALDERSHOT. 
colour, the same limpidity. — 

Boiled Horse—The meat is of a darker| For rather more than a month past, cir- 
brown than beef ; it is also dryer, and offers | cumstances have made me a resident in the 
greater resistance to the teeth; in other| immediate neighbourhood of the camp at 
respects, no particular taste; it has the|Aldershot, and the same circumstances have 
flavour of boiled beef, but not of the/| allowed me to be a daily witness, not alone 
very first description ; I have eaten better|of its outward aspect, but of its internal 
beef, but I have also eaten very much | economy. 
worse. To sum up, it is very eatable; poor| The feature which appears to me at once 
people, who buy the most inferior old cow, | the most startling and the most interesting, 
would find a sensible difference for the|is the condition of the female population: I 
better, were they admitted to partake of this; mean of such women as have been allowed 
boiled horse. Moreover, it must not be for-|by the rules of the service to accompany 
gotten that we have to do with an aged|their husbands to this training school of 
animal, and that probably a young one would | war. 
have given a superior boiled joint. | In all regiments composing the British 

Boiled Beef—A magnificent cut from a|army, a certain per-centage of women is 
first-rate bullock. Evidently it is better than | allowed; that is, a certain number of men 
the other, more juicy and tender. |may marry, with the permission of their 

The jury’s verdict was, that the boiled | commanding officers, and the women so mar- 
meat of this old horse was good, free from |ried are allowed certain privileges — such 
any particular smell or taint ; that itresembled | as remuneration as washerwomen for their 
second and third-class beef so closely as to be | husbands’ comrades, permitted occupation of 
mistaken for them, and that it might be | barracks, and so on ; while the wives of such 
made to constitute a wholesome and pleasant | men as marry without leave, as the term is, 
article of food. An interlude, consisting of|are beyond the pale of all indulgence, and 
an excellent fricandeau 4 la chicorée, and a|must be supported as they best can on the 
delicate fowl with white sauce, enabled the|thirteen-pence a-day, which includes the 
experimenters to await patiently the roast | whole of their husbands’ pay. This pay, 
joint of horse ; the fillet of the animal, which | moreover, by reason of unavoidable expenses, 

d been slightly mariné and richly larded. | being very commonly reduced to a groat per 

An explosion of satisfaction! Nothing can | diem. 
be finer, more delicate, or tender. Fillet of| | When the time for foreign service arrives, 
roe-deer—of whose aroma it reminds you—| the existence of women who'are married to sol- 
is not superior. A member of the jury begs | diers without leave is, by commanding officers, 
to carry home a slice. Many repeat the ex- | altogether ignored, and a very small portion 
periment. Gourmands are not aware of the | of the recognised women, or those married 
excellence of this joint—I recommend it to} with leave, are allowed to accompany their 
their attention. It is perfect inevery respect. | respective regiments. What the condition 
Ye little susceptibilities of my stomach, how | of these women will be, depends a good deal 
very ridiculous you were! Unanimously and | on the station to which the regiments may 
enthusiastically, the jury proclaimed that the | be ordered, and to the individual characters 
fillet of the old horse ought to take rank|of the officers commanding. In times of 
with the most’ recherchés and luxurious meats. | peace, in the Mediterranean stations their 
M. H. Bouley was conquered and converted, | position is better than in England; but in 
and boldly avowed the fact. time of war, as of late in the Crimea, the 

August truth compels me to state that| misery of these unhappy creatures defies all 
some excellent roast partridges, which fol- | description. 
lowed the horse, were not absolutely disdained | At Aldershot two women in each company 
by the jury, any more than the delicate | have been allowed to follow their husbands ; 
entremets which succeeded them, or than the! but, as the sergeants’ wives had the advantage 
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of preference, there is seldom found more 
than one private’s wife in a company. 

The rest of the women, those married 
with and those married without leave, re- 
main usually in the town from which their 
regiments have marched ; they are shunned 
as soldiers’ wives, and, being unable to gain 
honest employment, the whole honest sup- 
port remaining for them is the three- 
pence a-day lately allowed by government 
tor those married with leave, and three half- 
pence for each child, with such addition as 
the husband may spare from his surplus 
fourpence a-day—not in general a very liberal 
one, as we may readily suppose, considering 
the temptations of a camp life, and its can- 
teens. When apart from her husband’s regi- 
ment, however, the soldier’s wife has one 
advantage. She may, as a young and modest 
woman, support her self - respect, though 
steeped to the lips in poverty; she may close 
the door of her poor room against the voices 
of blasphemy and riot, and before she lies 
down, with her little children around her, 
on the bare floor that is all the rest her 
poverty allows, she can yet teach them to 
fold their little hands in prayer. 

Not so in the Camp at Aldershot. 
Here, all the miseries, all the demoralising 
influences exist, common to barrack life in 
England ; influences so terrible, that were it 
not for the chapel which crowns the height, we 
might well be forgiven for doubting if we 
stood on Christian ground. 

To describe the Camp at Aldershot is un- 
necessary: its position on the dark heath, its 
long lettered avenues flanked by black wooden 
huts, its lines of fluttering linen, its schools, 
parade grounds, and canteens, have become 
familiar to most of us; but that to which 
we now desire to draw the attention of at 
least every wife and mother in England, 
is the condition of demoralising misery to 
which this camp and its arrangements exposes 
their sister woman. 

We are beginning to discover, that men 
and women are pretty much what society makes 
them ; and, in this view, we will see what is 
now doing for our race at Aldershot, 

In all the lines in camp there are what are 
called Married Huts, with high windows, a 
door at either end, and a cooking stove in the 
centre. Along the sides of these huts, are 
ranged iron bedsteads in pairs; and, in cases 
where not more than five married people 
with their children occupy the same hut 
(this, be it observed, being the minimum 
of occupation), small divisions between 
the beds are partially screened off by regi- 
mental blankets, a scanty sheet or two, or a 
woman’s dress. Under circumstances, how- 
ever, where families are more crowded—in 
which case, ten men, ten women, and eight 
children, are to be found occupying one 
hut—these attempted preservations of de- 
cency are impossible. The double beds 
nearly touch each other, and are without 
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even the scantiest attempt at screen or 
curtain. 

The camp has no accommodation for sick 
women or children—their hospitals having 
no ward set apart for them, as in Indian 
military arrangements ; and as lodgings are 
unprocurable in the surrounding villages, the 
women, if unable to travel to their homes, are 
compelled to remain in the public and 
crowded hut, depending on such expensive 
aid as the camp may afford, 

The wife of a non-commissioned officer, 
who, with her young family, accompanied 
her husband with his regiment from the 
coast ashort time since, and who is now daily 
expecting her confinement, occupies a hut, 
in which twenty single men live, and the 
space between the beds scarcely allows 
standing room, far less any provision for 
privacy. In another case, not a week since, 
I visited a young delicate-looking creature, 
who had lately given birth toa dead infant, 
here, in the room in which I saw her; a 
room occupied by ten beds, all curtainless 
except her own, which stood in a corner, and 
which was partially concealed with blankets, 
fastened to strings as they best could be with 
clothes-pegs. The woman in her weakness sat 
cowering over the centre stove, while, above 
and around, wet clothes, the soldiers’ wash- 
ing, dripped upon the floor ; from among the 
dirty coverings of nearly every bed, were 
raised the unwashed faces of crying children, 
and on benches around, men lounged, and 
cursed, and quarrelled, waiting for their mid- 
day meal. 

The occupants of this hut belonged to the 
militia, and the matter was hard and strange 
enough to them. Unhappily, the women of 
the line are too well trained in the demo- 
ralising influences of our barrack system to 
feel the evil, or to deplore it,—but these 
women, many of them drawn from the ranks 
of our peasantry, poor though they may have 
been, were yet accustomed at least to the de- 
cencies and protections of their cottage homes, 
and they speak of their position with dismay. 
As I have listened to their complaints, a cer- 
tain satisfaction has mingled with shame and 
sorrow when I have found their nature 
to be not yet wholly brutalised by the 
system pursued towards them. Perhaps the 
reason for this may be, that if is equally new 
to all, and that in some degree they aid each 
other to lessen the greatest horrors of the 
position. It is otherwise in the line. There 
corruption lies in wait for the new-comer. 
The perhaps innocent girl, whose character 
has so borne inspection, that the necessary 
permission is yielded to a marriage, which 
allows her the privilege of barrack accommo- 
dation, no sooner shrinks aghast from the 
mingled occupation of the room shared by 
her husband, from the oaths, the foul lan- 
guage, and the scenes of pollution around, 
than some woman, once perhaps as innocent 
as herself, laughs at her scruples, scoffs at her 
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modesty, and at first suggests the remedy. 
A few weeks, and the character of the wo- 
man hardens; the ardent spirits which 
stopped the tears of shame, and dulled the 
sounds of obscenity and blasphemy as they 
fell upon her ear, have become necessary to 
her daily life; and now, the means must be 
obtained wherewith to gain the stimulus,— 
and so, from step to step she falls, and we 
have not long to wait before, in the drunken, 
dissolute, fear-inspiring,and slattermly brawler 
of our barrack yard, the result of our train- 
ing system becomes too evident. Then, seeing 
the soldier’s wife what we have made her—our 
morality shudders at the sight, we gather our 
garments closer round us, and so pass by on 
the other side. 

Now, what our barrack system has already 
made of the women of the line, our camp at 
Aldershot will speedily make of the women 
of the militia. The curse already begins to 
work. Men wearied, as they told me, with 
parades and drill, are prevented from neces- 
sary rest, by the cries of a sick or peevish 
child. The irritated soldier vents his dis- 
gust in oaths, Quarrels ensue. The father, 
goaded by the language of his comrade, 
abuses his wife for lack of better manage- 
ment, and perhaps curses the innocent child 
who has been the cause of the disturbance. 
The annoyance spreads, recrimination follows 
recrimination, abuse thickens on abuse ; and, 
when the morning dawns, and the gun fires, 
the men go forth to duty, weary and excited ; 
the little children are driven forth to learn 
such evil as they may; and their dirty, 
weary, heartsick mothers drudge through the 
day in misery and hopeless toil. 

In each camp at Aldershot there is a chapel. 
It is well done. It is right that the British 
soldier should be taught that he should 
serve his God, that he may the better serve 
his country. In every line at Aldershot there 
are schools; this also is well done ; for, on 
the little children assembling there, England 
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Few persons visit barracks, and thus their 
internal economy is seldom known, except to 
those intimately connected with their arrange- 
ments. The camp at Aldershot, however, is 
the great military attraction of the day. Let 
the wives and mothers of every rank of life, 
who make a holiday, to visit the camp, enter 
the married huts there; let them seek out 
those in particular, now the most crowded, 
in the levies of the Irish regiments ; let them 
take those huts as a sample of the universal 
barrack-system of Great Britain, and then 
judge for themselves. If no other good 
arises, mercy will at least be learnt. We 
shall have seen the system which has made 
the soldier’s wife what she is, and the 
uplifted stone will drop from the hand of 
pity, as we shall at last commiserate rather 
than blame; we shall know how to sorrow 
over the origin of the evil rather than shrink 
from its effect, and we shall see that, in com- 
mon with many other items in our social 
| system, the soldier’s wife is the victim of an 
unwise and most unmerciful training, over 
which she, as an individual, has had no 
control. 


SOME GERMAN SUNDAYS. 


Or how Sunday is really spent by the 
labouring classes in some towns in Germany, 
I claim, as an English workman who has 
worked and played on German ground, some 
right to speak, It is possible that I may 
relate matters which some do not suspect, 
jand concerning which others have already 
jmade up their minds; but, as I shall tell 
nothing but truths, I trust I may not very 
much disconcert the former, nor put the 
latter completely out of patience, nor offend 
| anybody. 

Lo begin with Hamburgh. I spent seven 
months in this free, commercial port, earn- 
ing six and seven shillings a-week as a 


may depend hereafter for the protection of|journeyman jeweller; receiving, as is the 


her liberties, her very faith, her laws, her 
peace. But of what avail can either church 
or school be, if in every hut a moral canker 
grows and spreads; if, back to the cottage 
homes of England a stream of moral pollution 
is allowed to flow; if woman’s virtue and 
childhood’s innocence are to be alike practi- 
cally set at nought by a system that would be 
humiliating to a savage nation ; if expediency, 
pointing at the evil of marriage in the army, 


custom, my daily food at my employer’s 
hands; and nestling nightly between two 
feather beds in a narrow closet adjoining his 
bedroom, I came into Hamburgh on a Sun- 
day morning; and, although everything was 
new and strange to me, and a number of 
things passed before my eyes which could 
never be seen in decorous London, yet there 
were unmistakeable signs of Sunday in them 
all—only it was not the Sunday to which 


is to endeavour to lessen that evil by a plan of | I had been born and bred. The shops were 


systematic training in depravity ? 

The evils of our barrack system have been, 
in a great measure, unknown to the British 
people. They have learnt from many sources 
to mistrust and dread, and to deny honest 
employment to the wife of a soldier ; but, few 
amoung us have been induced to ask, what 
are the influences which seem to have 
exercised so powerful an evil on so large a 
portion of our social community ? 


closed, and there was stillness in the houses, 
if not in the streets. I passed by the fore- 
courted entrance to a theatre, and its doors 
were shut ; but one could easily guess by the 
bills at the door-posts that it offered histrionic 
entertainment for the evening. Wandering 
through some beautifully wooded walks which 
encircle the city, I met many promenaders, 
trim, well-dressed, and chatty ; and when IL 
turned back into the city, was once or twice 
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absorbed in the streams of people which! short excursions into the country ; and here 
flowed from the church doors. One thing | again all was repose, for I recollect having 
was certain; the people were not at work.| once had pointed out to me as a matter of 
It struck me at once; for I met them at| wonder a woman who was toiling in the field. 
every turn in their clean faces and spruce | Or, if the weather were stormy and wet, we 





clothes — the veritable mechanic may be| 
known in every country—and there was the 
happy look and the lounging gait in all, 


which told that they had laid down their} 


implements of trade for that day and were 
thoroughly at leisure. When I came to 
be domiciled and fairly at work, I learned to 
discriminate more clearly between many ap- 

arently irreconcileable things; and will 
hws roughly set down what we did, or did 
not, on Sundays, in the emporium and outlet 
of Northern Germany ; which, it will be well 
to remember, is thoroughly Lutheran-Pro- 
testant in its faith. 

There was a church not far from our work- 
shop—I think the Jacobi-kirke—which had 
the sweetest set of Dutch bells that ever rung 
to measure, and these played at six o’clock in 
the morning on every day in the week ; but, 
to our minds, they never played so beautiful a 
melody as when they woke us on the Sunday 
morning, to the delightful consciousness of 
being able to listen to them awhile, through 
the drowsy medium of our upper feather bed. 
Once fairly roused, properly attired, and 
breakfasted with the Herr, what did we 
next? Sometimes we worked till midday, 
but that was a rarity; for our ordinary day’s 
labour was thirteen hours, with scarcely a 
blink of rest at meal-times, and often we had 
not stirred from the house during the whole 
week, but had worn out the monotonous 
hours between bed and workboard. When, 
however, orders pressed, we did work ; but 
this again was no new thing to me, for 
I had done the same thing in London ; had 
toiled deep into the Saturday night, and had 
been up again to work on the Sunday morn- 
ing, because some gentleman or lady who was 
engaged, Idare say, in their morning devotions, 
could not bide the ordinary time for their 
trinkets. If we did work, which as I have 
said was a rarity, our ordinary pay of two 
shillings, scarcely twopence per hour, was 
increased to three. 

Sometimes we went to church; and we 
always found a goodly congregation there. 
The service was in good honest German; 
and the preacher — quaintly conspicuous to 
an English eye by his velvet skull-cap, 


stayed in the workshop and read, or made 
drawings, or worked in the manufacture of 
some favourite tool. Often, again, we had 
especial duties to perform on that day, in the 
shape of visiting some sick craftsman in the 
hospital, to waptiee his weekly allowance, or 
convey him a book, or some little creature 
comforts. The Sunday morning was an autho- 
rised visiting time, and the hospital was usually 
crowded—too crowded with patients, as we 
thought—and each had his cluster of cheering 
friends. Or we paid friendly visits to fellow 
workmen, smoked quiet pipes, and told tra- 
vellers’ stories, or listened to the uncertain 
essays of our brethren of the Minnergesang- 
verein as they practised their part music. 
There was one piece of business transacted 
on the Sunday morning which may have 
been sinful, although we did not view it in 
that light. We paid our tailors’ bills on the 
Sunday morning if we had the money, or 
ordered new garments if we had credit ; and 
I believe it is a practice more generally pre- 
valent even in England than gentlefolks 
are apt to imagine. 

We dined with the Herr at noon, and at 
one o’clock were at liberty for the day. I 
have seen a Vanish harvest-home on a Sun- 
day afternoon in the pretty village of Altona; 
watching its merry murmurs as they passed 
by the old church-yard wall, where Klopstock 
lies buried. I have attended a funeral as a 
real mourner, followed by the mourning pro- 
fessionals in the theatrical trappings with 
which the custom of Hamburgh usually 
adorns them. If we bent our steps, as we 
sometimes did, through the Altona gate to 
Hamburger Berg, we came upon a scene of 
hubbub and animation which was something 
between Clare Market on Saturday night, 
and High Street, Greenwich, at fair time. 
Stalls, booths, and baskets lined the way ; 
flowers, fruit, and pastry disputed possession 
of the side-paths with sugar-plums, sticks and 
tobacco-pipes; and, although Franconi’s 
Circus was not open yet, it gave every pro- 
mise of being so; and the air already rang 
with voices of showmen, and the clangour of 
instruments. In the summer there were gay 
boats on the Alster, and nautical holiday- 





and a wonderfuily plaited frill which bristled | makers were busy with oar and sail; while, 
round his neck—was always earnest and/in the winter months, if the ice held well, 
impressive, and often eloquent. Among there was no end of skating and sledging ; 
other religious services, I well remember | and then we had a pleasant winter-garden 
that of the Bres und Bet Tag, (Day of|near the Tivoli, with orange-trees in tubs, 
Repentance and Prayer,) the anniversary|the mould so covered over as to form 
of the battle of Leipsic ; and a remarkable! extemporary tables, and the green leaves 
sermon preached on St. Michael’s Day, and|and pale fruit shining above our heads. 
of which I bought a copy after the service of} At the upper end was a conservatory of 
a poor widow who stood at the church door.|choice plants, which was more particularly 
If the weather were fine, we strolled along | appropriated to the ladies and children. The 
the banks of the beautiful Alster, or made | café pavilions on the Alster steamed odorife- 
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‘ascendant; ard there were more cigars 

smoked in an afternoon on the Jungfern 
Stieg (the Maiden’s Walk) than would have 
stored the cases of a London suburban 
tobacconist. 

These may, perhaps, be reckoned mere 
idlings, but there were occasionally official 
doings on the Sunday, which might have 
been national, if Hamburgh had been a 
nation, but which no doubt were eminently 
popular. Two such, I remember ; one a grand 
review of the Biirger Militiir; the other the 
public confirmation of the apprentices and 
others, and the conscription of the youth of 
the city. The former was a trying affair. 
Some twelve thousand citizen-soldiers had to 
turn out, fully rigged and equipped, by early 
dawn, ready for any amount of drill and 
evolution. Many were the stories—more 
witty than generous—of the whereabout of 
their uniforms and accoutrements; as to 
their being deposited in Lombardian hands, 
as wholly used up since the last grand field- 
day some three years before. Such furbishing 
as there was of brass ornaments and metal- 
buttons ; such an oiling and sand-papering of 
brown muskets, and such a rearrangement of 
blue tunics which, after all, did not match in 
colour, length, norappointments! Fortunately 
our warriors did not burn powder ; and there 
was enough of military ardour among them 
to carry them through the fatigue of the day. 
It required a great deal; for, like other 
military bodies of a late day, the commis- 
sariat department totally broke down, and 
citizens were kept hungering and thirsting 
upon the blank, dusty plain within half-a- 
mile of stored-up abundance. The confir- 
mation of the apprentices and the conscrip- 
tion of the young men was a more serious 
matter. It took place in the great square, 
where a stage and pavilion were erected ; all 
the authority of the senate, and the services 
of the church were united to render it solemn 
and impressive. It was a source of deep 
interest to many of my own acquaintances, 
more especially to the young cooper who 
worked underground at our house, and who, 
just released from his apprenticeship, had 
the good or ill fortune to be drawn for the 
next year’s levy. 

There was one institution, not precisely of 
Hamburgh, but at the very doors of it, which 
exercised considerable influence upon its 
habits and morals, and that of no beneficial 
kind. This was the Danish State Lottery, 
the office of which was at Altona, where 
the prizes were periodically drawn upon 
Sunday. The Hamburghers were supposed 
to receive certain pecuniary advantages from 
this lottery, in the shape of benefits bestowed 
upon the Waisenkinder of the town, who, 
like our own blue-coat boys of the old time, 
were the drawers of the numbers; but the 
advantages were very questionable, seeing 
that the bulk of spectators were the Ham- 
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burghers themselves, and the great prizes 
of the undertaking went to swell the 
Danish Royal Treasury. Portions of shares 
could be purchased for as low a sum as four- 
pence, and the Hamburgh senate, in self 
defence, and with a great show of propriety, 
prohibited the traffic of them among servants 
and apprentices: which prohibition passed, of 
course, for next to nothing, seeing that the 
temptation was very strong, and the injunction 
very weak. It was a curious sight to witness 
the crowd upon the occasion of a public draw- 
ing in the quaint old square of Altona; a 
pebble dotted space with a dark box in the 
centre, not unlike the basement of a gallows. 
On this stood the wheel, bright in colours 
and gold, and by its side two orphan boys in 
school-costume, who officiated at the cere- 
mony. One boy turned the wheel, the other 
drew the numbers, and called them aloud 2s 
he held them before the spectators ; while 
the blast of a trumpet heralded the an- 
nouncement. What feverish anxiety, what 
restless cupidity might be fostering among 
that crowd no man could calculate, and 
certainly, to my mind, there was no worse 
thing done on the Sunday in all Ham- 
burgh than this exhibition of legalised 
gambling. 

Of course the theatres were open, and we 
of the working people were not unfrequent 
visitors there. But let us thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of a German theatrical en- 
tertainment. There is rarely more than one 
piece, and the whole performance is usually 
included in the period of two hours—from 
seven till nine. The parterre, or pit, isa mere 
promenade, or standing-place, in which the 
few seats are let at a higher price than the 
rest of the space. The whole of the arrange- 
ments are conducted with the utmost deco- 
rum: so much so, that they would probably 
disappoint some people who look upon the 
shouting, drovers’ whistling, and hooroar 
and hissing of some of our theatres, as part of 
the legitimate drama. On the Christmas day, 
when I had the option of getting gloriously 
fuddled with a select party of English friends, 
or of entertaining myself in some less ortho- 
dox way, I preferred to witness the opera of 
Norma at the Stadt Theatre, and think I was 
the better for the choice. Hamlet was the 
source of another Sunday evening’s gratifica- 
tion (an anniversary play of the Ham- 
burghers, and intensely popular with the 
Danes), although with unpardonable bar- 
barity the German censors entirely blotted 
jout the gravediggers, and never buried the 
hapless “sweet Ophelia.” In the gallery 
of the Imperial Opera-house at Vienna, 
liveried servants hand sweetmeats, ices, 
and coffee about between the acts; and 
although the Hamburgher theatricals have 
not yet reached this stage of refinement, 
there is much in the shape of social con- 
venience in their arrangement which even we 
might copy. 
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Sometimes we, workmen, spent a pleasant | where reeling zigzag, blear-eyed and stupid, 
hour or two in the concert-rooms, of which | to a miserable home. 
there were several admirably conducted ; or| On tramp towards the South, we rested on 
pored hours long over the papers, chiefly | the Sunday in Schwerin, the capital of Meck- 
literary, in the Alster Halle; sipping our | leuburgh ; but there was public mourning in 
coffee, and listening in the pauses of our|the city for a death in the ducal family, and 
reading to the band of choice musicians, | the usual Sunday festivities were forbidden. 
who played occasionally through the even-| On attending church in the evening, I found 
ing. Sometimes we dived into snug salina | a large congregation, and the service similar 
where they sold good beer, or mixed odori-|to that of Hamburgh. In the afternoon, as 
ferous punch; and here again music would/| there was no military parade or music, over 
come, though in a more questionable shape, her | the absence of which the chambermaids of 
attendant priestesses being the wandering| Der Gross-Herzog moaned dvlorously, we 
harp-players, who sang sentimental ditties to | rambled through the ducal garden, admiring 
the twanging of their instruments. Other|the quaintly-shaped basin in its centre, its 
places there were, some in the city, and some ; numerous statues, and fresh grass. The town 
outside the walls, where an abominable| was dull and methodical enough, but would 
medley of waltz, smoke, wine, and lotto made | have been rejoicing, if it had not been re- 
up the evening’s entertainment. The larger | spectfully mournful. 
ot these establishments had some pretensions} Our next resting-place was Berlin, where 
to gentility, seeing that they did not allow/ we stayed two months; and here, according 
gentlemen to dance with their hats on; but|to our experience, the Sunday afternoon 
whatever other claims they set up to the|recreations differed only in tone from those 
respect of the community may be briefly | of Hamburgh, being less boisterous in their 
set down as worth very little. It will not} gaiety than in the tormer seaman’s paradise. 
unnaturally follow that where there is much | We never worked on Sunday in Berlin, nor 
liberty there will be some licence, and with | did any of our artisan friends, although there 
respect to Hamburgh, it is in her dance-| were very pressing orders in the shape of 
houses that this excess is to be found. But|those unvarying German court donceurs, 
where is the wonder? The Hamburgherautho- | diamond-circled snuffboxes, and insignia of 
rities, in this and some other cases, set up a|the Red and Black Eagle. Once, we accom- 


the Hasenheide, to witness the rifle practice, 
civil and military, among its heather and 
sandy hollows. Officers and rank and file 
alike were there ; the officer practising with 
the private’s heavy gewehr, and the private 
in his turn with the light weapon of his 
superior in grade. There were some capital 
shots among them. Thence, on the same 
day, we waded through the sand to Tegel, to 
visit the residence and private grounds of 
Baron Humboldt; and from a mound in his 
garden beheld the beautifully picturesque 
view of Lake Tegel, and the distant towers 
of Spandau. I have been present on the 
Sunday at a review of the Royal Garde in 


this frivolity, and that vice, at a regular scale 
of charges. 

In spite of these half-incentives and whole 
encouragements to laxity of behaviour, what 
is the general character of the Hamburgher 
population? I venture to call them provi- 
dent, temperate, and industrious. Let it be 
remembered that we speak of a mercantile 
port, in some parts a little like Wapping, 
and into and out of which there is a perpetual 
ebb and flow of seamen of all nations, full of 
boisterous humour, of strong life, and wilful 


sort of excise officer, and grant permits for | panied our principal, by special invitation, to 


in their recent escape from ship restraint. 
The worst of the dance-houses are situated 
near the water’s edge, and are almost wholly 
frequented by sailors; while the other resorts| their striking uniform of black and dazzling 
which are open to the charge of licentious-| white. 

ness, have also a strong proportion of mari-! Once, we made a river voyage in a huge 
time frequenters, and the rest is mostly made| tub of a boat along the weedy banks of the 
up of the wandering workmen of Germany, | Spree, under the command of a female cap- 
to many of whom Hamburgh is a culmi-| tain—a jolly matron, weighing I am afraid to 
nating point, and who are, as it were, out on/ guess how many stone. I am told it was a 
leave. But, after all, these cancer spots are| very plebeian piece of business, but we were 
few indeed, when compared with the great| very happy notwithstanding. We had a 
proportion of the means of amusement thrown | Tafellieder party on board, with a due pro- 
open, or, rather never closed to the people.| portion of guitars, and they played and sang 
Wander on the Sunday when and where you | all the way to Treptow and back again. Once 
will; in theatre, concert-room, or cofiee-|arrived at our destination, we sat upon the 
house ; in public garden or beer-cellar ; you | grass, and watched the merry groups around, 
will find them joyous indeed, sometimes loud | or sauntered along the margin of the stream, 
in song or conversation, and taking gene-|sipping occasionally very inconsiderable 
rally a sort of pride in a dash of rudeness, | quantities of feeble cordials; and when the 
ealling it independence, but you will never|evening drew near, we re-embarked, and, 
find them sottish ; nowhere cumbering the | under the safe conduct of our female commo- 
footway with their prostrate carcases ; no-|dore—who was skilled in the difficult navi- 
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tion of the shallow river—returned soberly 
on The environs of Berlin are of no great 
beauty, the city being built on a sandy plain, 
with the single eminence of the Kreutzberg, 
from which it can be viewed with advantage; 
but in and about the city there are beautiful 
gardens, private and of royal foundation, and 
these are invariabiy open to the public. One 
happy Sunday afternoon we spent in Char- 
lottenburg, the pleasure palace of the king ; 
and one other in the noble botanical gardens 
in the city ; while on a fine day the avenue 
of lime-trees, Unter-den-Linden, in its crowd 
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whole edifice. And at a smaller church, I was 
completely wedged in by the standing crowd 
of unmistakeable working people, whose con- 
gregational singing was particularly effec- 
tive. The German Protestant church service 
is not so long as our own. There are only a 
few pews in the body of the building; and 
the major part of the audience stand during 
the service. I was not so well pleased with 
one sermon I heard in the English church, 
for it happened to be the effort of a German 
preacher, a student in our tongue, whose 
discourse was indeed intrinsically good, and 


of promenaders, and social groups at the|would have been solemn, if the pauses 
refreshment-tables, presented an animated,|and emphases had only been in the right 
and, to my mind, a recreative and humanising | places. 

spectacle. Music was everywhere; and in|} I never worked on Sunday in Leipsic, nor 
the theatres, in the display of pyrotechnic; was I ever acquainted with any one who 
eccentricities, or perhaps in ballooning—but!did. The warehouses were strictly closed ; 
that was English—the evening was variously! and a few booths, with trifling gewgaws, 
spent. There may be dance-houses and other; were alone to be seen. The city was at 
abominations in Berlin, as in Hamburgh, but} rest. Leipsic has but one theatre, and to 
I never heard of them, and if they existed, | this the prices of admission are doubled in 
more was the pity. For my own part, [ was | fair-times, which placed it out of our reach, 
happy in enjoying the moderate pleasures of; Thus we were forced to be content with 
life in company with the majority of my | humbler sources of amusement, and to find 
fellow-workmen, who, I must again say, and} recreation, which we readily did, in the 


insist upon, were not at work, but at rest, on 
the Sunday. It is true that here, as else- 


where, tailors and bootmakers (master men) 


were content to take measures, and receive 
orders from the workmen, for very little 
other opportunity presented itself for such 


necessary service. 

A few hours’ whirl on the railway on a 
Sunday saw us in Leipsic. This was at the} 
Easter festival ; and we stayed two months 
in this Saxon market of the world, embracing 


beautiful promenades round the city, laid out 
by Dr. Miiller ; in country rambles to Breiten- 
feld, and other old battle-fields ; in tracing 
the winding paths of a thin wood, near the 
town, wonderful to us from the flakes of wool 
(baumwolle) which whitened the ground. 
Or again, among the bands of music and 
happy crowds which dotted the Rosenthal— 
a title, by the bye, more fanciful than just, 
seeing that the vale in question is only a 
grassy undulating plain. Here we sometimes 


in their course the most important of the|met the Herr, with wife on arm, and ex- 


three great markets in the year. If ever! changed due salutations. 

there was a fair opportunity of judging the| The fair, such as we understand by the 
question of Sunday iabour and Sunday rest, | name, commenced in the afternoon, and was 
it was in Leipsic, at this period. If Sunday!a scene of much noise and some drollery. 
work be a necessary consequence of Sunday | The whole town teemed with itinerant musi- 
recreation—an absurd paradox, surely—it | cians, whose violent strains would sometimes 


would have been exhibited in a commercial 
town, at a period when all the elements of 
frivolity, as gathered together at a fair, and all 
the wants of commerce compressed into a few 
brief weeks, were brought into co-existence. 
Yet in no town in Germany did I witness so 
complete a cessation from labour on the 
Sunday. There was no question of working. 


burst from the very ground under your feet, 
as it appeared, issuing as they did from the 
open mouths of beer and wine-cellars, Quiet 
cotfee-houses there were, in which grave 
citizens smoked and read; and admirable 
concerts in saloons, and in the open air. To 
one of these latter [ was seduced, by the 
mendacious announcement of a certain Wag- 


Early in the morning there was, it is true, a | ner of Berlin, that a whole troop of real Moors 
domestic market in the great square, highly ,; would perform fantastic tricks before high 
interesting to a stranger from the number of; heaven; on paying the price of admission, 


curious costumes collected together; the 
ringletted Polish Jew, old Germans from 
Altenburg, seeming masqueraders from the 
mining districts of the Erzgeberge, and 
country folks from every neighbouring village, 
who flocked to Leipsic with their wares and 
edibles. But all this was at an end long before 
the church service commenced. I have been 
in the Nicolai-Kirke (remarkable for its lofty 
roof, upheld by columns in the form of palm 
trees), and the congregation thronged the 


I had to run the gauntlet through a score 
of black-headed Fentons, who salaamed and 
grinned as they ushered me into the blank 
space beyond, containing nothing more inter- 
esting than a few tables and chairs, a dumb 
brass band, and a swarm of hungry waiters. 
I saw no dance-houses, such as there were 
in Hamburgh ; and by nine o’clock the fes- 
tivities of the day were at an end. The 
Easter fair lasted some five or six weeks, 
and at its termination its merriment dis- 
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appeared. The wandering minstrels wailed|men. To do this and to maintain himself, 
their last notes as they departed, and the|the railway clerk must exercise much self- 
quiet city was left to its students and the/denial and economy, even if single; but 
pigeons. how is it with him if he havea wife and 
So much for my experiences of Protestant | family to support, and what chance has he 
Germany as regards Sunday occupation. I/of laying by anything for sickness or old 
have, however, said nothing of museums or| age? 
picture galleries. I should be sorry to mis-; We understand that, amongst this numerous 
represent the kindred commercial cities of| body there is not on any of the railways in 
Hamburgh and Leipsic; but I think they} England, any fund or club by which provi- 
may shake hands on this question, seeing} sion can be secured against sickness or disa- 
that, at the period of my visit, they possessed bility. Mechanics and labouring men gene- 
neither the one nor the other. I do not say| rally provide for themselves some such secu- 
that there were no stored-up curiosities, | rity against the evil day; but railway clerks 
dignified with the title of museums. But, as; have not united to form such a society ; which 
far as the public instruction was concerned, would assure them of help when health or 
they were nearly useless, being little known/ strength deserts them. It is true that their 
con. less visited, and certainly not acces-|earnings scarcely allow of their allotting 
sible on the Sunday. Schwerin, in Mecklen- | more than a trifle for such a purpose ; but a 
burgh possesses a noble ducal museum of arts | trifle from each of the twelve thousand clerks 
and sciences, but this also was closed on the | employed throughout England would amount 
weekly holiday ; and in Berlin, where the! to a considerable fund ; and thus, if properly 
museum, par excellence, may vie with any in| kept up and administered by their own body 
Europe, and which city is otherwise rich in| gratuitously, would be the means of saving 
natural and art collections, thedoorsofallsuch | an immense amount of misery and degrada- 
places were, on the Sunday, strictly closed} tion amongst a class of men whose services 
against the people. Of the good taste which! we all value, and whose exertions we all 
authorises the display of stage scenery and | respect. 
decorations (and that not of the best), and 
yet forbids the inspection of the masterpieces HORNET ARCHITECTURE. 
of painting ; of the judgment which pee . : . 
beer and tobacco, yet virtually condemns as Wes strike off the following Chip from the 
unholy the sight of the best evidences of; letter of a correspondent in Adelaide, Aus- 
nature’s grandeur, and the beautiful results | tralia :—TI secured a curiosity yesterday in 
of human efforts in art ; it is not necessary to, the shape of a hornet’s-nest that has been 
treat here. | built in my bedroom. It is built of clay, and 
__} was stuck against the wall at the back of the 
—_ | rOOM, and is about the size of a breakfast-cup. 
CHIPS A single hornet was the artificer, and he 
. seemed to work at it very hard. He was 
nearly a couple of inches long, but very slim, | 
SICK RAILWAY CLERKS. the thin centre of his body being nearly a 
Amone the hard-working classes in this| quarter of an inch long, which made him 
country there is scarcely any body of men| look as if he had met with an accident, and 
whose duties, in proportion to the recompense | had had the tail-end of his body pulled nearly 
they derive from them, are so incessant/ off. He was a formidable-looking fellow, but 
and responsible as those of railway clerks,|did not seem at all inclined to molest us, and 
These men must have been moderately well | we did not meddle with him or his nest till 
educated, and possess an accurate knowledge | the nest was apparently finished. The nest 
of accounts. They must be unfuiling in official | consists of several cells about an inch long 
attendance, which in extreme cases extends, | and three-eighths of an inch wide, in which 
with short intervals for meals, from seven in|the hornet lays her eggs, and into which 
the morning till eleven at night of each |she stores spiders and moths to serve as food 
working day, with occasional Sunday duty.|for the grubs. The cells are completely 
They must be ready and civil in answering| built up, and the whole was covered over 
all questions put to them by the public. They | with little excrescences, for the purpose, as I 
must be respectful to their superiors and| suppose, of deception, that the nest might 
firm with their inferiors. They must, at|look like a mere clod of clay. 
country stations, attend to the passenger| We have here several varieties of insects 
goods and parcel traffic ; and send up to the|similar to wasps and hornets, but they all 
chief office as many as eight or ten intricate | appear to be solitary in their habits, and do 
returns every day. not trouble us either by their stings or by 
There are in England twelve thousand|eating our fruit. They are particularly 
railway clerks, each of whose average salary | troublesome, however, in consequence of their 
amounts to no more than eighty pounds] building their nests in all sorts of places 
per annum; and on this small income they} where they are not wanted. They are very 
must dress well and appear like gentle-| partial to key-holes, the little hollow places 
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behind books on the shelves, folds in curtains, 
&c.; and a friend one day, on putting ona 
jacket which had lain on the chair in his 
room for a day or two, found one of their 
nests in the sleeve. 


TOO LATE! 


“O! mother, the wind blows chill o’er the moor, 
The sleet drives sharp ‘gainst the pane, 

The blast, like a guest, at the shaken door, 
Comes knocking again and again. 


O! mother, there's one on the bleak, bare wold, 
So weary, and worn, and thin. 

Wand'ring alone in the bitter cold : 
O! mother, you'll let her in? 

For the winter even is dark and drear, 
While our home fire-side is bright ; 

Its glow shines out on the glassy mere, 
Like a star through the stormy night. 
©! mother, that woman is wan and faint, 

Footsore, and hunger’d, and ill: 
Open the door to her piteous plaint, 
She may die on the snow-wreathed hill,” 


“Put up the bolt on the creaking door, 
The shutter across the pane, 

Your sister darkens my hearth no more; 
Nor eats of my bread again.” 


There presses a face to the streaming glass ; 
She can see the light in the room ; 

She can see her mother’s tall shadow pass, 
To the inner chamber’s gloom. 

As it duskily glows on the panell’d wall, 
The fire looks kind and clear, 

And the peering eye that traces it all, 
Grows dim with a burning tear. 


The gleam from the midnight mere is gone, 
The face from the window-glass, 

And a step drags wearily, wearily on, 
To the edge of the deep morass, 

The clouds that, flittering across the moon, 
Make shadowy shapes and strange, 

And beckon, and waver, and toss, and croon 
Round the dim and darksome Grange. 


* * * * * 


What misty form on the threshold stands, 
Faltering in every gust ? 

Moaning, and wringing its ghastly hands, 
Leaving no track in the dust? 

Coming and going with soundless tread, 
In the gloam across the marsh, 

When the moon is up and the world’s a-bed, 
And the winds whistle chill and harsh? 


In the rusty grate there is not a spark, 
The door from its hinge is gone ; 

The wainscot is mouldy, and damp, and dark, 
And shatter’d the threshold stone. 

The ivy has crept through the broken glass 
And trails on the mossy floor : 

Gauntly and ghastly the shadows pass 
In and out at the door. 


Who calls, who calls through the frosty nights, 
As the spring-time comes apace ? 
Who calls, who calls when the summer lights 


| On meadow, and wold, and chace ? 
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Who calls, who calls through the autumn drear, 
When the dusk-brown leaves grow thin ? 
Who calls with a voice of grief and fear, 
“O mother! pray let me in!” 


It comes from the marsh like a wailing breeze, 
With a shriek, a sob, a moan ; 

Then dies away midst the writhing trees, 
With a curse in its fainting tone. 

“O mother! you'll hear that heart-break cry 
When you come to Heaven’s gate, 

And angel-ears are closed to your sigh— 
* Too late, too late, too late !*” 


NEMESIS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


My father was a gentleman of high re- 
spectability, whose family had been seated 
for many generations near a town that I will 
call Battenham in North Devon, Coming early 
into his patrimony, henevertheless lived a very 
retired life for one who had a stake in the 
county, to the upholding or preservation of 
which, he was well fitted. His self-seclusion, 
was not the effect of misanthropy, or a refuge 
for pride; for, with his equals, he main- 
tained the most friendly. relations, and he 
was deservedly beloved by his poorer neigh- 
bours and dependents. But he, was a man 
whose delicacy of health was just so much of 
a reality, as sufficed to plead apology for 
declining to enter into society, and as 
served for an excuse to himself for shutting 
himself in his library ; where, year by year, 
the habit of study grew stronger upon him, 
while his plea to the world for keeping out of 
it, likewise became more valid. 

Summoned on urgent business to London, 
where he tarried, or was detained, several 
months, the good folks of Battenham and the 
country around had something to talk about 
when it was made known to them that Squire 
Westwood had, on his return, brought home 
a wife with him, Their surprise, had he 
witnessed it, and their comments, if he had 
overheard them, would have reca!led his own 
state of feeling immediately after he had pro- 
posed and been accepted. 

The truth is, the young lady, recently be- 
come his wife, was the daughter of an old 
friend, after whom, during his stayin London, 
my father had instituted anxious inquiries, 
and whom he had at last discovered in one of 
the suburbs dying of a broken heart, the 
consequence of a bankruptcy. The poor 
gentleman, having made his peace with God, 
had now but one earthly solicitude to disturb 
his few remaining days—the future of his 
only child. This was apparent in every look 
he cast upon her, in the tone of every word 
he addressed to her. My father, of the 
mature age of forty-five, would willingly 
have instituted himself the girl’s guardian. 
It was his first impulse to offer her the 
protection of his home until some situation, 
such as a lady might accept, should pre- 
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sent itself. But a warmer, if not a more | father’s death, to be educated privately by a 
tender sentiment than compassion soon made! clergyman of that city, and my mother de- 
itself known in his breast. If it is not always, | parted for the metropolis; where her earlier 
that men who live retired are not so sensible | life had been passed. She went there (so she 
of the approaches of age as those who are | persuaded herself), to escape from her sor- 
constantly seeing their own and their friends’ | rows: possibly, there was a latent wish to 
children grow up about them, it is at least -re-enter the world, and once more to partake 
certain that the hearts of the recluse and the | its pleasures. 
man of the world count after a different} I had been about a twelvemonth under 
chronology. My father offered his hand andthe care of Mr. Oatway, my tutor, when 
was accepted. Mr. Grayson died happy in! he informed me that my return home for the 
the conviction that his daughter would hence- | ensuing vacation, to which I had been look- 
forth live happily—his misfortunes, perhaps, : ing forward with boyish eagerness, was now 
having taught him (with whatever degree of! out of the question ; for that my mother had » 
wisdom), that happiness is only to be found | married a second time, and that she and her 
with competence. Possibly his daughter mar-| husband had gone on a continental tour, 
ried in the same conviction, founded on a like; the duration of which was uncertain. He 
belief. Her adversity, though of short dura- | added that I was to remain with him until 
tion, had sorely tried her. I must add, injhe received further instructions respect- 
justice to her, that she was impressed with | ing me. 
a due sense of the noble qualities of theman' Young as I was, and well knowing 
whose name had been given to her at the; Mr. Oatway’s kindness of heart and his 
altar. | affection for me, I could, nevertheless, detect 
My father was not one of those men whose | in his face, whilst he was making this com- 
strength of will is chiefly discernible in the re-| munication to me, a seriousness far more 
solute determination with which they carry out | grave than any sympathy which my childish 
the promptings of their own seltishmess. He | disappointment could have wrought upon it. 
saw at once that the course of life towhich! He disapproved this marriage. I learned 
he had been so long accustomed must, for the | afterwards from my guardian, and as soon as 
sake of the change he had taken upon him-' that plain-spoken man imagined I could 
self, undergo a very material alteration. His heartily respond to his own feelings on the 
wife was gentle, and of a yielding and an matter, that it had been universally disap- 
obliging disposition ; but she was young, and | proved. 
fond of those pleasures from the indulgence; “ Your mother made asad fool of herself, 
of which the aged seldom withdraw them-| Arthur,” said he, “by exchanging the hon- 
selves. She liked society, and could bring oured name of Westwood for that of Garston. 
her share of innocent vivacity into it. It | She lost caste in the county by it, my boy, 
was well that a predilection so natural and‘ and almost character. A woman of seven- 
reasonable should be gratified. Accordingly, | and-thirty, to throw herself away upon a 








theirs was a gay life both in town and country | 
for several years, the last two of which I can | 
very well remember. I was eight years of 
age when my father died. 

This was an event for which my mother! 
was quite unprepared ; although her husband’s | 
health had been ever variable, and his death | 
was not altogether sudden. She could scarcely | 
withstand the first shock of her bereave-! 
ment. To whom could she now look for} 
counsel in difficulty, or consolation in trouble ? | 
She remembered that, during his life, she had ! 
known neither; that his tenderness had} 
rendered consolation needless ; and that his: 
indulgence would have made his counsel an} 
implied reproach. She was thankful for! 
this last suggestion; it reminded her that | 
she had never given him cause for dis-' 
pleasure. 

That was clearly proved by the will which, ; 


in terms animated by the most entire confi-| 


dence and affection, left a considerable por- 
tion of the testator’s property at his widow’s | 
absolute disposal. <A solicitor of Battenham, 

named Meredith, a friend of my late father, 

was sole executor, and had been appointed my | 
guardian, At this gentleman’s instance, [ 
was sent to Exeter a few months after my: 


: statues, and the ruins of the past! 


young fellow of five-and-twenty, because he 
happened to be the nephew of a peer, and like 
Pope’s Curio, to have a taste for pictures, 
It’s in- 
excusable—it’s monstrous ! ” 

I was disposed to encourage a like opinion. 
I well recollect the grief which renewed 
the anguish I had felt at my father’s death, 
and heightened it by the suspicion that my 
mother’s sorrow had been feigned. This sus- 
picion did her injustice ; and I believe that 
although she had found a congenial spirit 
in the dilettante Mr. Garston, it was a 
fear of encountering the friends and neigh- 
bours of her late husband, at least as strong 
as any love of the monuments of art and 
genius to be seen there, that detained her 
so many years in Italy. 

I was in my eighteenth year, and still an 
inmate of Mr. Oatway’s house at Exeter, 
when I received a letter from my mother, 


‘enclosed in one from my guardian, whieh 


informed me that she had at length re- 
turned to England, and that she was 
now with Mr. Garston at Westwood House. 
She had been long in very bad health, 
she told me, and had come back to the 
home she had ever loved so well—most 
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probably to die. She wished that the two 
months to elapse before I proceeded to 
the University, should be spent with her; 
for that she had many things to say to me in 
relation to my future plans and prospects. 
This, like the many other letters I had 
received from her, from time to time during 
the seven years of our separation, was worded 
with affectionate tenderness ; but there was 
a more touching seriousness in it than I 
had taught myself to expect from her, and an 
allusion to my father which could not have 
been written with dry eyes, since it brought 
tears into mine. 

The accompanying letter from Mr. Mere- 
dith ran pretty nearly as follows: “And so 
your ae has come back to us, Arthur ; 
and it is my firm belief (I do not wish to 
alarm you) that she is not long to remain 
with us. I have taken the liberty of cate- 
chising her as closely as a gruff old fellow 
who claims the privilege of ancient friend- 
ship and executorship, may ; and, if I am to 
give credit to her statement, her money has 
not ricochetted, as I supposed. The nephew 
of the peer has not been able to prevail upon 
her to touch the principal ; which is more 
than I had hoped, seeing that he is one of 
your virtuosi—a tribe I detest.” 

Impatient to revisit a home to which I had 
been so long a stranger, I forthwith began to 
make the necessary preparations; and, on 
the following morning, was on my way to 
Battenham. Arrived at that town, there were 
but three miles to walk, and my luggage 
would be sent for. 

Having reached the point at which thecoach 
came to itsjourney’send, Lalighted,and entered 
the Newfoundland Inn, on the quay, where I 
directed that some refreshment should be; 
brought me to the bench outside. It was a} 
lovely evening, and the place was worthy of; 
it ; a place endeared to me by many recol-; 
lections of infancy, which are always dear, ! 
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by my exhilarating ride of nearly fifty miles, 


vanished before the tranquillising influence 
of the scene, and gave place to cheerful anti- 
cipations, 

It was rather late when I reached home ; 
but my coming had not been altogether un- 
expected, and I was conducted straight to the 
drawing-room. My mother, although evi- 
dently very unwell, arose hastily on my 
entrance. I could see that she blushed as 
she did so, and that when I advanced she as 
suddenly grew pale. 

“ How like his father!” I heard her say, 
as she embraced me. She then presented 
me to her husband, who offered me his hand 
with a grace I had never seen equalled, and 
a conversation ensued, of which I have for- 
gotten the substance. I only remember that 
it was somewhat constrained. I was young, 
unaccustomed to novel subjects of discourse, 
such as the current topics of the day, of 
which I knew nothing ; and I was unused to 
strange faces. My mother’s had grown 
strange to me, and, I thought, the constraint 
was not of my making alone. 

What a change had taken place in the face 
and figure of the richly but negligently 
attired lady whom my memory at length 
reluctantly consented to identify as my 
mother! I remembered her in my father’s 
lifetime, frank, joyous, unembarrassed ; na- 
tural in every look, spontaneous in every 
gesture. I had seen her in the days of her 
sorrow and bereavement; a holy calm pos- 
sessed her then. Grief had not smitten her, 
but had laid his sanctifying hand upon her. 
Now, traces of beauty remained; but no 
one, out of those traces, could have imaged 
the beauty that once was hers. Sickness, 
probably, had done much to change her ; but 
marks of present care and anxiety were on 
her face, which, I remember, awoke in me 
speculation rather than sympathy. 

When I could bring my scrutiny to bear 


wherever and whatever be the spot to which | unobserved upon Mr. Garston, my surprise 
they may have been ordained to fasten them-| was of a different character. I had expected 
selves. On my right, was the old bridge,;—I know not why—to have seen a resem- 
with its four-and-twenty arches; on my left,| blance of my father; a tall, commanding 
was the expanded river, soon to be lost in the| presence, and a long, oval visage; such a 
Severn sea at its confluence with the Atlantic. | face as we see in the pictures of Raleigh, 
Before me, on the other side of the river, rose ; from whose family, indeed, on the maternal 
a gently-rounded hill, over which the top-'side, my father claimed descent. But Mr. 
most rim of the harvest-moon was just lifting ; Garston was Ciminutive ; but, though slender, 
itself. I watched its slow ascent, and its; well-proportioned. His features were variable, 
effect. Not long before was set, far down inj and somewhat irregular; and he was beard- 
the water, a pillar of softened fire ; and / less ; an unusual quantity of fair hair falling 
some time after, there seemed to issuejin heavy curls on his shoulders, Boy as I 
from a hollow in the bank, first timidly, | was, I could detect that he was vain from 
and then with less restraint, myriads of | the protrusion of his well-turned foot ; 
golden and silver sparkles—active, fer-|from the nice conduct of his delicately 
menting, swarming—thronging in a straight! white hand, which with a lax wrist hung 
line, until at length (so it seemed) their tail/from the arm of his chair; and from his 
was completed; and they laid before my | habit of tossing the hair from his brow with 
feet their perfected and burnished path. I one demonstrative sweep of the head. 

accepted the omen ; and the evil forebodings! He was a very accomplished man. And 
which had obtruded upon me when I shook : how soft and gentle in his tone and manner ! 
hands with Mr. Oatway, nearly dispersedi How deferential! too much so, indeed, to a 
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lad like myself. How tenderly respectful in| Goths who would willingly glut my ire upon 
his attentions to my mother ; who received | the fools who gape at him. Mr. Garston!” 
his polite and solicitous courtesies rather un-| That gentleman heard the call, and ap- 
graciously sometimes, although “dear Philip” | proached with noiseless grace. 
had been often too forward on her lips to be| “My dear sir?” He held Meredith in high 
recalled. All this, and thoughts and fancies | respect. 
that grew out of it, passed through my brain! “A plain question, Mr. Garston. Arthur 
before I went to sleep that night. and I have been talking of art. Now, what 
It was necessary that I should devote cer-| would not you give more for a mutilated 
tain hours of each day to my studies, that | trunk—a torso, I think you call it—of that 
I might prepare myself for college. Accord- | worthy fellow who fiddled while Rome was 
ingly, just so much of my time was occupied, | burning—Nero, than would render easy for 
as prevented the remainder from becoming) life two or three poor old fellows who are 
tedious. The state of my mother’s health|at present pensioners of the Society for 
forbade the reception of much company ;| Decayed Musicians ?” 
but two or three dinners were given in| Mr. Garston smiled; but, with a shrug and 
honour of my arrival, and to introduce me|an appealing look at me. 
as the heir of Westwood. My claim to that} “ Heaven forbid,” said he, “that a love of 
title was, of course, never doubted ; but it/art should extinguish our sympathies, A 
was clearly the desire of my mother to im-| possession of the memorials of genius is 
press upon the minds of the gentry of our| ill acquired when it involves a neglect of the 
division of the county, that my interests had | claims of merit in distress.” 
been duly cared for; and that Mr. Garston; “It is all very well,” observed Meredith, 
and herself were not in the slightest degree | when Mr. Garston left us, which was aftera 
beholden to me for the maintenance of the | few minutes’ talk ; “but I never yet knew an 
position they occupied. enthusiast who was not selfish and cold- 
It was after one of these dinners that Mr. | hearted. Garston may not be so ; and if he 
Meredith took an opportunity of drawing me | is, he certainly takes pains to appear other- 
aside to ask me my opinion of my stepfather. | wise, which carries a sort of merit along with 
I answered that, so far as I was competent to] it. But what puzzles me, is the extraordinary 
judge, he was a men of varied and minute | footing on which your mother and he seem to 
knowledge on many points in which the|stand in relation to each other. His assi- 
world in general took little interest, and |duities would be comical, if they did not set 
towards which I had not as yet detected in| one upon striving to guess as to the motive 
myself any strong bias; but that perhaps | of them ; which is not altogether one of polite- 
such people were useful in the world, as|ness or respect. Yet, though these are con- 
depositories, if not sometimes as directors of| stant and unvaried, I find a great diversity 
the public taste. I added that he appeared |in her manner of accepting them. He seems 
to be extremely amiable, and well suited to|to be playing a well-studied part ; whilst she 
my mother; who was of a gentle nature, and | has not yet made up her mind to assume one, 
who could sympathise, if she could not go} nor decided about what part it shall be that 
along with, his enthusiasm on matters of|she is to play. She must settle that point 
archeology and art. quickly, or people will begin to suspect some- 
“Ah! there it is,” said Meredith, “he|thing, and exchange suspicions. Observe 
is a man of taste,—and that’s why I don’t| them now.” 
like him. An undue portion, often the} Ididso. But I had often observed them 
whole, of the minds of these people is devoted | before ; and my suspicions had been already 
to virtu, to the entire neglect of all the duties | awakened. Thenceforth I watched more nar- 
and obligations that lie before them in daily | rowly ; and, I was at last confirmed in my 
life. Why, sir, that young peer” (meaning | belief that the cause of my mother’s strange 
Byron, who had not long published his fourth | behaviour towards her husband—which, to 
canto of Childe Harold) “has turned s0| the casual and indifferent spectator, must have 
many heads, that I don’t know how Canova | appeared like caprice, or affectation, or ill- 
has managed, or will manage, to make them | temper, was partly to be referred to a young 
look like rational beings in marble. Every | girl who waited upon her in the capacity of 
lady and gentleman fresh from Rome and|lady’s maid. 
Florence torments you with the Apollo} This girl was of Italian birth, and had 
Belvedere. Twang goes the long-bow in| been brought from Italy by my mother; 
raptures concerning him. Meanwhile, who| who, having taken a liking to her when a 
cares for Niobe and her children? Actualjchild, had reared her in her own household ; 
Want, that monstrous boa-constrictor whose | may almost be said to have adopted her. This 
convolutions torture so many worthy families, | girl—her name was Anna—was not even 
isan unheeded agency, because an actual one. | pretty ; and, making every allowance for the 
But pray mark with wonder and admiration | indulgence with which she had been so long 
how well the venomous asp does his work in | treated, and the familiarity which had almost 
stone upon poor old Laocotn and his boys.| been conceded by such indulgence, the bold- 
As to the Dying Gladiator, I am one of those | ness of her carriage, and the measuring, the 
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scrutinising glance of her eyes whenever she 
deigned to cast them upon me, argued an 
audacity that ought not to have been tole- 
rated. She was, from the first, no favourite 
of mine. She was, however, intelligent, of a 
high spirit, and of a candid, generous, and 
affectionate nature. One merit she possessed 
in my eyes, or rather in my ears:—her own 
lovely language fell from her lips with sin- 
gular grace and sweetness. I did not fail to 
notice that whenever Anna came into the 
room, and Mr. Garston chanced to be present, 
a suspension of employment on his part was 
the immediate consequence. If he was talking 
to me, as few words were used as were abso- 
lutely required to complete the sentence, and 
these were poor and tame, and sometimes in- 
coherent. If he was reading, he would steal 
his eyes from the volume, and regard the girl 
with a startled look, next transferring them 
to his wife, as though he would read in her 
countenance what effect was produced by 
Anna’s ‘whispered words. My mother, I 
perceived, detected all this. On these occa- 
sions there was an impatient irritation of 
manner whilst she listened, or gave directions 
to the girl. She would sometimes angrily 
dismiss her, to recall her presently, when the 
same scene would be acted over again. 

I was old enough to draw conclusions 
from what passed, and from what, on each 
succeeding occasion I saw with a more sharp- 
ened vigilance. Yet, strange to say, my 
mother and Mr. Garston were quite unaware 
that I found for myself any such oc-upation ; 
regarding me as a lubberly boy without eye- 
sight or understanding. I conjectured some- 
times that each was so anxious to conceal 
from the other what feelings were in operation 
that they never once thought of my presence ; 
or, if they did, that no suspicion ever crossed 
them that I was a deeply interested looker-on. 

Having accustomed myself to observe every 
act, every word, and every look of my mother 
and Mr. Garston, and to lay them on the 
rack of ingenuity, that I might extract from 
them materials towards filling up the 
outline of what I had preconceived, I suc- 
ceeded at last in elaborating such a picture 
as I could not gaze upon without pain and 
mortification. I conceived something very 
like a loathing of Mr. Garston, and I was 
deeply distressed for my mother, whose health 
and spirits were rapidly wasting away. 
That he was the cause of this, I felt convinced, 
—and [ hated him for it. The second Mrs. 
Garston, indeed! Westwood House was 
hardly the place for settling the preliminaries 
of such a contract. Anna had an equal share 
of my hatred. 

One day Mr. Garston had gone to a town a 
few miles distant, to attend a sale of the 
furniture and effects of a gentleman lately 
deceased ; who had been long celebrated for 
his taste in sculpture and painting, and whose 
gallery contained several famous works of 
art. He had been very unwilling to go; 
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although, his attendance there had been an 
understood thing for some weeks previously, 
My mother urged his departure with an 
earnestness that her love of art—nay, more 
than that—the love she knew her husband 
bore towards it, by no means served to make 
intelligible. It was curious, that the more 
strongly she urged his departure, the more 
reasons he produced for staying at home ; 
until these, becoming frivolous, and at last 
futile, he acquiesced. 

Coming out of my room, intending a walk 
after three hours desultory reading, I saw 
Anna seated in a recess of one of the win- 
dows in the gallery. She was weeping bit- 
terly, and my heart a little relented towards 
her. I would have asked the cause of her 
distress ; but, looking up, and perceiving me, 
she hastily fled. 

I saw nothing of my mother during the 
day. She excused herself from coming 
down to dinner on the plea of a violent head- 
ache; and this message was delivered to 
me by one of the maid-servants, and not by 
Anna; who was probably in close attend- 
ance upon her mistress. Towards evening, 
however, my mother made her appearance. 
She, too, had been weeping, and was now 
in such a state of nervous excitement as 
I had never before witnessed. I was sur- 
prised at her manner of pacing the room. 
Years past, and in her full health, she had 
never been accustomed to move so rapidly. 
I became alarmed, and begged her to sit 
down. 

“Tt is very cold,” she said; “the wind is 
sharp enough to cut one in pieces.” 

“My dear mother,’ I said,“ you must be 
very ill. Itis a mild and beautiful evening. 
Let me ring for a shawl for you. Anna shall 
bring one.” 

“Anna? Anna is gone,” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“No matter. What is the time ?” 

I could just discern the hands of the clock 
on the mantel-piece. 

“Tt is nearly eight.” 

“Philip—Mr. Garston, I mean — should 
have been home long before this,” and she 
began to weep. 

I endeavoured to soothe and console her ; 
but, for a long while, in vain. 

“There is such a weight upon my heart, 
Arthur,” she said, “as I never felt before.” 

“It is your illness, dear mother.” 

“ Perhaps so.” . 

She fell into a fit of musing, during which 
—it appeared from words that dropped from 
her at intervals—a succession of circum- 
stances were passing before her mind. Sud- 
denly a loud shriek burst from her, 

“What is that ?” 

“What?” 

“T saw a face—a frightful face—glaring 
through the window. We must not be left 
jalone, Callin the servants! Hark!” 
| “I hear nothing.” 
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Her terror, causeless though it was, began 
to seize me. 

“Hush ! yes—it is so! It is my husband’s 
step. Thank God!” 

She was right. The door opened, and 
Garston entered the room. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Wuen Mr. Garston opened the door and 
admitted himself, he closed it after him in 
the manner of one who fears that somebody 
is pursuing him. Whether by accident or 
design I know not, but he shot the small 
bolt under the lock. He then made a few 
paces into the room, and stood still. I could 
see through the deepening twilight his white 
hands at his breast, revolving round each 
other. At length he took a seat. 

There was a silence which appeared to me 
unusually protracted, although perhaps two 
minutes could not have passed before I 
broke it. 

“ And so, sir, you have returned from the 
sale ?” I observed. 

He made no answer. I was perplexed. 

“ Did you make any purchases ?” 

Still no reply; although a sound proceeded 
from his lips which I can find no word for. 

Astonished, and a little frightened, I arose, 
rang the bell for candles, drew a chair and 
sat down by the side of Garston. I touched 
him gently on the arm. He seized my hand 


and held it tightly; but, in a minute, it was 
needful that I should disengage myself; for 


the servant could not enter the room, the 
door being fastened. Foreseeing something, 
although 1 knew not what, I took the candles 
from the man, and bade him retire. The 
light I brought with me fell upon Garston. 
My mother checked a scream. 

“That face at the window ! 
He is ill. Go to him, Arthur.” 

It was with no readiness that I did my 
mother’s a That face might have 
stayed the impulse of his dearest friend to 
fly to his assistance. It was not disturbed ; 
but the look was unalterably fixed, as though 
all the human emotions—joy, grief, anger, 
compassion, and the rest—were never again 
to find a place there. 

“What is the matter?” I exclaimed. 
“ And what, in the name of Heaven, has 
happened ? ” 

“ Till — very ill— wine— some wine,” he 
gasped, pointing to the sideboard. 

It did not occur to me until after I had 
poured two glasses down his throat, that he 
never drank wine. This, however, did him 
good, and awakened him to a consciousness 
of his condition. He rubbed, or rather 
chafed his hands, and endeavoured to bring 
a smile to his lips. 

“Foolish! absurd!” he said. “I have 
terrified your mother, Arthur; and really 
without a cause—no cause whatever, I assure 


Look at him! 


“There must be some cause for so much 
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agitation,” said my mother, with assumed 
coldness; “ you would not frighten us heed- 
lessly.” 

“The cause having passed away,” he re- 
plied, “I heed it not, save as it has given 
rise to alarm on my account, which I regret. 
This is excellent wine. It may be that, un- 
accustomed to stimulants, I exaggerate its 
excellence.” 

He now began to speak of the sale, and to 
enlarge upon some incidents that had oc- 
curred there, with a rapidity and a flippancy 
that surprised my mother; who secretly 
motioned me to withdraw the decanter. As 
I leaned forward to do this, he laid his hand 
upon mine. “Nay!” said he. 

“Forgive me,” I replied, laughing. “I was 
about to obey my mother, who evidently sus- 
= that the praise you were just now 

stowing upon the wine was a tribute to its 
excellence, as compared with a bottle or two 
of some other vintage recently tasted. Come 
now, confess, Mr. Garston, that you have for 
once been betrayed into a slight excess, Your 
late appearance and manner are now ex- 
plained. Had I noticed the disorder of your 
cravat when you came in, I should have 
needed no further proof.” 

He hastened to arrange that portion of 
his dress, but with trembling hands. His 
a blanched before he had completed the 
task. 

“You have found me out, Mr. Arthur,” 
he said, with a ghastly leer, intended to pass 
for an arch glance. “Not that I have 
sinned to any great extent. But, delicately 
organised as 1 am, anything like a scene 
deranges my nerves, There was a dispute 
at the sale between me and a gentleman 
as ardent as myself. We were both in the 
wrong. In the fracas which ensued, of course 
I came off the worst.” 

“The fracas!” exclaimed my mother. 
“You were not hurt ?” 

“ Shaken a little.” 

“No further consequences are likely to 
arise ?” 

“None whatever. All proper explanations 
were given on both sides. We parted very 
good friends,” 

It was impossible not to perceive, whilst 
my mother questioned him concerning all 
the particulars of this rencontre, how she 
loved the man. It was equally clear that 
there was something on her mind in relation 
to him: something she was afraid to commu- 
nicate, or that she wished should be withheld 
from him. I do not believe, however, that 
Garston noticed this, He seemed too intent 
on keeping watch upon the motions of his 
own mind; answering everything that was 
demanded of him as if he were upon oath, 

On my part, I began to see how the case 
stood. Anna was gone. Had she been dis- 
missed, or had she parted of her own accord ? 
In either event, Garston was the cause of 
her leaving. Probably he anticipated some 
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disclosure. He now dreaded a scene in which| “TI tell you what, Arthur,” he said, taking 
(unaware that she .had left the house) he|a chair by my side, and lowering his voice, 
imagined Anna might bear a part. I was|after looking round the room suspiciously, 
confirmed in this suspicion when, on rising|as if he were fearful of being overheard. 
to retire for the night, I caught his appeai- | “I was not surprised—not at all—when your 
ing look, and was induced at his entreaty| mother told me that Anna is gone. I have 
to resume my seat for a further half-hour. | been expecting this a long time. We shall 

My mother rang the bell. “I, at least, | probably never hear of her again.” 
must leave you. I have exceeded my usual} “ Why should you suspect this ?” 
hour. Tell Martha”—to the servant who ap-| “Ungrateful, sir—ungrateful, and malig- 
proached—*tell Martha to wait for me in}nant. She has long been endeavouring to 
my room. She will attend me for the|create disunion between your mother and 
future.” myself. No doubt she did so to-day, and 

As she said this, she fixed her eyes on| was dismissed accordingly.” 

Garston. He made no comment, and showed| This rekindled my curiosity. 
no surprise. A slight flush of indignation! “I can hardly think that,” I remarked. 
rose to her brow ; but she trembled. “My mother was very fond of Anna.” 

“Ave you aware, Philip, that Anna has} He was silent for some moments. At 
left me ?” she said. length, he said abruptly : 

“Aware! How could that be? Impos-} “It was my fear lest your mother should 
sible!” be discomposed by this event, that was partly 

“True, The child is dear to me, and I|the cause of my illness.” 
have done for the best. She gave me | “ Indeed !—before you knew it?” 
reasons which I deemed sufficient, and Ihave; He turned very pale. “I had long expected 
studied her welfare. And now, Mr. Garston, |it,” he answered quickly, “I told you so. 
not another word of this. I thought to have; Did you not hear me? But come—let us 
spoken to you alone; but it is as well as it|to bed. I wish her no ill—far from it. May 
is. Good-night !” she be happy.” 

So saying, my mother arose. Mr. Garston| We took our candles and went together 
did not, as was his wont, spring to the door, | up-stairs. As we stood at his chamber door, I 
nor leave his wife till she was in the hands could not help remarking upon his extreme 
of her maid. That was my task this illness, 
evening. “It will pass off,” he said. “I have a 

“Mr. Garston looks very ill,” she said, as| cordial here which will set all to rights. 
she entered her chamber. “ Prevail upon | You get to bed. You will soon be asleep.” 
him to retire at once.” She sighed heavily |Good night.” 
when she kissed me. | He entered his chamber and closed the 

On my return to the parlour, I found that ldoor. As he walked to the further end of 
Garston had emptied the decanter. He was|the room I heard him ejaculate something 
leaning against the wall, his hands pressed | passionately. 
against his head. On seeing me, he said| When in my bedroom, I felt no disposition 
with unnatural quickness, “I would have|to sleep. Isat down, therefore, and turned 
you to believe that there is nothing what-| over in my mind the extraordinary scene that 
ever the matter with me. Trifles some-|had passed before me during the last few 
times strike upon the delicate fibres of the! hours. On a review of the whole, and of the 
mind, and make them give forth plaintive | inferences I had attempted to draw from every 
memories. The tone of your mother’s voice | word, every gesture, every change of counte- 
Gvercame me a minute since. She is an/nance of the chief actor, I was compelled to 
angel of goodness—of beneficence past ex-|abandon the conclusion at which I had pre- 
pression.” viously arrived, without obtaining any ground 

In spite of my distrust of Garston, I was|on which to build another. What doubts 
touched. “She is most kind, affectionate,!and suspicions arose in my mind—although 
and gentle,” I observed. I remember them well—it is needless 

“Words that belong to many,” he replied.|to relate, since they were wide of the 
“ Let them wear such praise as may be woven | truth. 
out of them. They apply not to her, save; A considerable time must have elapsed 
with a meagre and a detracting insufficiency. | since I had first given way to my reflections ; 
Love! I shall not profane my soul by sup-| for, when a sense of chillness awoke me out 
posing that such a passion could issue from|of them, I discovered that my candle had 
it, to be offered to her. Mine is worship—|burnt out. There was, however, abundance 
adoration!” of light. The moon had sketched the shadow 

The tones of his voice were in ill accordance | of the window across the floor and on the 
with the words to which they gave such sin-| wall; and, looking on my watch, I saw dis- 
gular expression. His actions were no less|tinctly that it was past two. The silence 
inappropriate. If somebody had put him | was of an intensity which imposes itself upon 
upon self-justification, he could not have been| your every movement. I walked softly 
more vehement. towards the bed. What noise is that ? 
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My heart beat. Ilistened. Surely, Mr. Gar- | through the wood, down to its edge. I had 
ston’s door is being opened with a care and | effected this, when I saw Garston ascending 
caution that means more than an anxiety lest | directly towards me. Alarmed, I retraced my 
the repose of the inmates of the house |steps with all speed, and all silence, It was 
should be disturbed. Certainly there is the | some minutesbefore Idurst venture to descend 
tiptoe tread of shoeless feet along the passage. | to my former position ; and when I did, Gar- 
ith a like care and caution I opened my/ston had struck into the wood, and was 
own door. Garston’s was closed. No, I['lost to me. What was now to be done? 
could not be mistaken, The desire to! Curiosity unslaked just when it is about to 
follow him was strong within me, though | be satistied, is accompanied by a feeling of 
I never asked myself why it should be so. | disappointment and chagrin, to which youth 
Indeed, I gave myself no time for balancing | especially cannot very readily submit. Re- 
reasons; but hastened along the passage. |luctant to depart, I yet began to be fearful of 


Leaning over the balustrade of the gallery, 
I saw Garston below, in the hall, in the 
act of placing his shoes on the pavement, 
He put them on, and proceeded to the door ; 
which he unlocked and unbolted so noise- 
lessly that it seemed to open of itself. 
He stood irresolutely for some minutes, 
and then gently drew the door after him, 
leaving it ajar. By this time I had descended 
tothe lowest flight ; and, on his disappear- 
ance, I hastened into the hall, crossed it, 
drew back the door, and looked abroad on 
either side. He had emerged from the deep 
shadow of the house, and was making his 
way towards the stables. Here he was lost 


;remaining. I must have been vibrating in 
| this state of hesitation a full quarter of an 
hour (I found by what followed that it 
was so), when a sound of parting branches 
fell on my ear from a distance. I approached. 
Twigs and fallen leaves crashed and rustled 
;under rapid human footsteps, and what 
seemed to be a white figure, shot past me— 
so near that I might have almost touched 
it—and rushed into the level swarded space 
before it, where it stood motionless: its 
shadow marking the ground blackly. 

It was Garston. He no longer carried 
the spade, and had divested himself of his 
coat and we’ :tcoat. He dropped down upon 


to me for some minutes; but, as there was | his knees, ius expanded hands raised towards 
no egress in that direction, I awaited his} Heaven, to which with quivering lips he 
reappearance with a rapt anticipation that! offered an agonised prayer ; for I heard the 











forbade impatience. At length he re- 
appeared. As he came more into the light, 


I saw that he was carrying something 


in his hand. It was a spade. He pro- 
ceeded to a gate, got over it, and entered 
a high-hedged lane some two miles in 
length. | 

What was the meaning of this?) Where 
was Garston going !—what was he about to 
do? 

I was drawn on after him to the gate by 
insatiable curiosity. I mounted it, but with 
no intention of following in Garston’s wake. 
From its topmost bar I climbed up a bank, 
and crept through a gap into an elevated 
field. A narrow path skirted the lofty hedge ; 
and, through this, I could at intervals discern 
the lonely man, sometimes halting, some- 
times hastening, 1 knew not whither; 


the spade grasped with both hands and| 


pressed closely against his bosom. Twice he 
turned about suddenly, and made a motion 
as though he would return; but no—it 
must not be: his ungrateful errand must 
be accomplished: he must go onward. His 
action said this plainly. 

;He was now about to enter the vale. It 
is narrow and of some length; the hills 
on either side being clothed to the very top 
with soft and undulating verdure. At one 
extremity stands a mansion (untenanted at 


that time), at the other is the high road. For| 


a minute or two I kept Garston in my eye 
from the ascent on which I stood ; but it was 
needful, if I would witness the issue of this 
strange excursion, that I should make my way 





word, Mercy, many times repeated. 

At length he rose, passing his hands over 
his limbs smartly but lightly, as though 
| thereby he swept off what hung loosely about 
his person, He then stamped, as if to ex- 
tinguish it; and, turning away, ascended 
to the wood, and entered it nearly at the 
| point from which he had issued ; murmuring 
'as he passed the tree behind which I stood, 
“Sad—sad—a lifetime of unutterable misery 
earned in one short mad moment !” 

Whilst the foregoing scene was enacting, I 
neither stirred hand nor foot, held to the 
spot by terror and amazement. But now 
I prepared to follow Garston still more 
closely. 

I held him in view till he had attained the 
{top of the hill, when it behoved me so to 
! dispose myself that he should not see me. 
This was easily done. Nature had not 
j been left entirely to her own will at this 
‘spot. A circular space had been planted 
with shrubs, which had grown to a con- 
siderable height. There was an opening 
at which a door had probably at one time 
; been placed. In the centre were the ruins of 
an old summer-house. After some delay, 
Garston entered at the opening. I watched 
\him through the foliage, now thinned by 
; the autumn. The spade was standing in the 
| ground a fewpaces from the decaying entrance 
to the once gaily-painted pavilion. He took 
the spade in his hand and began to dig. 

Now I knew that he was making a grave, 
and that the body which was to occupy it 
was not far away. I turned very faint 
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and sick: well knowing what I had next to 
see, 1 had no heart left in me to prepare my- 
self against it; and when Garston, having 
rushed into the summer-house, came forth 
bearing the body of Anna, the close proximity 
of the two faces—the one all ghastly death, 
the other all active and convulsed life, I 
shrieked aloud, and I became insensible. 

I could not have lain long in this state ; for 
Garston was still within the enclosure, filling 
up the grave. I looked no more in that direc- 
tion, but got upon my feet as well as I was able, 
descended the wooded hill into the vale, and 
at last reached the high road. It was a fur- 
ther way back than I had come ; but Garston 
could not get home before me. There was 
something for him yet to do—I had seen 
that. 

What thoughts occupied me as I pursued 
my way, I cannot distinctly recall. I remem- 
ber once hurrying along at headlong speed; 
having been seized with panic which brought 
a sense that some one— Garston himself— 
was pursuing me; but, approaching the vil- 
lage, my self-possession returned to me. 


turning of the handle of the door—its closing, 
save to my quickened sense, inaudible. 
Garston had returned. 


DOCTOR VERON’S TIME. 


Everrpopy goes to Paris, everybody goes 
to the Palais Royal in Paris, everybody may 
like a glimpse of the Palais Royal in Doctor 
Véron’s time. 

Who was Doctor Véron? What about 
him? Doctor Véron was a Doctor of Medi- 
cine ; Louis Véron, erst extern of the Hospital 
of La Charité; then, as his enemies malici- 
ously maintain, but as he strenuously denies, 
a journeyman apothecary ; subsequently and 
successively renowned as the inventor of 
a much-puffed and richly-remunerative pee- 
toral nostrum, the Pate Regnault ; as ma- 
nager of the Grand Opéra, proprietor of the 
Constitutionnel, confidential friend of Louis 
Napoleon (who has given his confidential 
friend something very much resembling the 
cold shoulder lately), as a millionnaire, a bon- 


I| vivant very erudite in rich viands and choice 


remember the small windows of the cottages, | wines ; lastly, as possessing a sort of comic 


with their diamond-shaped panes shining in 
the opening morning’s light. A cock crowed 
in the distance ; but this was the only sound. 
Not a human being was astir. The indescri- 
bable quietude of the place filled me with 
awe ; and I glided along like a criminal. 

I found the door of the house as I had left 
it, and crept to my own room. Once again in 
my chamber, I felt myself secure. The 
ticking of my watch on the drawers called 
my attention to it. Could it be that little 
more than two hours had comprised all that 
I had witnessed ? I walked to the glass ; but 
instantly drew back from what it disclosed to 
me. Why that face—that look of horror and 
of guilt ? What had I done that I must carry 
the curse of Cain upon my brow ? 

I bathed my face and hands in the cool 
water, smoothed my hair, and then sat 
down to think—to think resolutely and 
manfully,—and to decide at once what was 
best to be done in a case to which, I was 
stopped short by reflecting, there was no 
parallel in anything I had heard or read. 
‘What was, indeed, to be done? I wrung my 
hands in despair. Mr. Oatway had often 
impressed upon me that our peace of mind is 
ever in our own power; that all the vicissi- 
tudes and afilictions of life may be borne 
patiently, joyfully, so long as we fear God 
and obey His commandments. Yet what 
could melt out of my memory a scene which 
must for ever abide there and torment me ; 
a scene of which I was a witness; in the 
erewning horror of which I was almost a par- 
taker? But why should I bear another’s 
sin? Let the wretch carry his own burden 
until he should fling it from him at the foot 
of the gallows. 

I was interrupted. The near and nearer 
approach of soft footsteps—the nice and crafty 


| 


glory as an author. All,men laugh at the 
doctor’s six closely-printed volumes of the 
Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris; they 
ridicule his pompous fanfaronnades, his ego- 
tism, and his elaborated gossip ; yet all men 
read the Mémoires of Mimi Véron. The 
circulation of the book has been prodigious ; 
nor is this to be wondered at; for it can 
easily be understood how much there must 
be both curious and interesting, in six 
volumes of naive confessions by the man who 
brought out Robe + le Diable, who dined 
with Talleyrand, who swayed the editorial 
sceptre of the once thunderer of the French 
press, the Constitutionnel, who was intimate 
with Rossini, Thiers, Guizot, Alexandre 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Cinti 
Damorean, Rachel, and Taglioni. 

But I leave the detailed consideration: of 
the Doctor's Memoirs (which extend over 
the space of time from the end of the first 
Empire to the commencement of the second) 
to the reviewers. Be it mine to walk in the 
Palais Royal with the Doctor Véron—the 
Palais Royal of forty years ago—and to let 
him initiate me into some of the secrets 
of that dreadful Palais -Royal Playmare 
which haunted the locality and made French 
grandmothers, ay and some of our English 
grandmothers too, turn pale and tremble. 

To the T. G. who takes a South-Eastern 
return ticket, expends five shillings in the 
purchase of a passport, more or less compli- 
mentary from the urbane Consul General in 
King William Street, wonders what sort of 
aid and assistance it may be that the autho- 
rities, civil and military are so politely re- 
quested to extend to him en cas de besoin, 
and gets rid of a ten-pound note or so ina 
trip to Paris and back, the Palais Royal is 
a delicious garden-quadrangle where he may 
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walk in the fine weather, sip his iced lemon- ditions of these edible scrambles existed even 
ade and smoke his indifferent cigar outside unto the advent of empire number two), and 
the Café de la Rotonde, hear the bubble of when wine was served out indiscriminately 
the fountains, watch the pretty little children from hogsheads and buckets placed on scaf- 
at play, and if he be so minded, attempt a folds, defended from the too-ardent irruption 
latonic flirtation with one of the comely, of the thirsty souls of Paris by the Forts de 
ace-capped Norman Bonnes. In wet weather la Halle (market porters), with their arms 
it supplies him with an unequalled prome-' braced together. He brings back memories 
nade, sheltered from the pattering rain, in the of the famous military Palais Royal cafés, 
shape of four magnificent arcades, where he where the emperor's braves trailed their lon 
may lounge, loaf, or fliner at his leisure, swords, clanged their long spurs, twist 
among a well-dressed throng, apparently as their long mustachios, called the civilian 
idle as himself; admire the costly jewellery “ Pekin,” and threatened to cut off his 
in the shops, and the scarcely less sparkling! ears. Often has the doctor—no doctor 
sham gems in the Hebrew bijoutiers’ open then, but a smock-faced youth—peeped with 
marts; speculate on the coats, waistcoats, awe, admiration, and envy into one of these 
and dressing-gowns of pattern and colour abodes of glory, and seen the sons of Mars 
astounding as their cheapness; satiate his sitting round a bowl of burning punch, 
artistic longings with peeps at Sévres and; whose bluish flame was kept up with as 
Dresden porcelain, pite tendre, vermeil,! much assiduity as though it had been the 
Parian statuettes and Malachite caskets ;. sacred fire of the vestals, and drinking con- 
train up his appetite in the way it should go fusion to the Austrian Eagle and death to 
by gazing at glowing panoramas of rare ‘the English Leopard, He remembers the 
eatables and drinkables displayed in the great gourmand M. d’Aigrefeuille, who 
larders of the great Restaurants, and in the |almost invariably dined with the as great 
window of the immortal Chevet (shall the| gourmand the Archichancellor Cambacérés, 
glory of that great man ever be dimmed by /and as invariably over-ate himself; then, 
the rising constellation of his rivals Potel | taking a digestive walk in the Palais Royal, 
and Chabot in the Rue Vivienne—never, I| would stop before the Café de Foy, and make 
hope) ; wonder how many thousands of francs|a particularly significant bow, which the 





have been spent at Madame Prévost’s flower 
shops, how many of the donors of the two 
louis bouquets are beggared now, and how 


many of the recipients dead ; read the play- 
bills on the posts by the pleasant little Palais 
Royal Theatre; admire his own charms in 
the pier-glasses of the Galerie de Valois ;| hero of the snow-white plume—the gay and 


and see what there is new in literature at | 


the bookstalls where you may turn over 
the yellow-covered volumes as long as you 
like, even unto dog’s-earing, and no man! 
importunes you, querulously to buy. And| 
in all seasons of the day or night and varia- 


cunning waiter within understanding full 
well, a servitor would presently emerge from 
the café and bring the gastric-dolorous 
gourmet a glass of iced water. The doctor 
recollects the shop of the famous military 
bootmaker Sakowsky, he who furnished the 


gallant Murat—with his gold-tasselled Hes- 
sians of scarlet morocco ; and he remembers 
the equally renowned magasin of Berchut, who 
proudly designated himself Tailor to all the 
Marshals of France. And, above all, can the 
doctor call to mind those fatal timber-roofed 


tions of the weather, the Palais Royal is to| passages of the Palais Royal, the ominous 
the traveller a great temple dedicated to! Galerie de Bois, which were run up in haste 
to Apicius and Lucullus, where, if his purse | during the Reign of Terror on the site of the 
be well lined, he may obtain the best break-|stables of the Orleans family, but which 








fasts, dinners, and wines in the world. | 
But Doctor Louis Véron, Burgess of Paris, | 
shows us quite a different Palais Royal. 


existed for more than twenty years after- 
wards, the haunt of all that was beautiful 


He | and wicked, gay and depraved, criminal and 


remembers the old days of the first empire ;| frivolous, in Paris. 


when General Daumesnil gave an oyster | 
breakfast to all the officers of the garrison of | 
Vincennes in the cellars of the Fréres Roven- | 
gaux ; on which occasion this underground 
banqueting hall was brilliantly illuminated, | 
and every wine-bin was surmounted by a 
scutcheon bearing the name of the year and 
the vintage of each wine, and when, it is 
almost needless to say, the officers of the gar- | 
rison of Vincennes drank of every year and 
of every vintage, and drank much deeper | 
than the cellars they were in. The doctor 
recollects when, on official féte days and re- 
joicings for victories, there were scrambles in 
the Palais-Royal Gardens among the mob for 
sausages, loaves, and roast turkeys (the tra- 





It has often occurred to me that there is 
a condition and period of Parisian life about 
which we know very little more than we 
do of the interior of Japan. I mean the 
Paris of the first Napoleon: its habits and 
manners. We have accurate pictures of 
the Ancien Régime, of the Terror, of the 
Restoration, of the Monarchy of July ; and 
since then the Paris correspondence of every 
newspaper has kept us au fait with the 
minutest doings of the gay capital of civi- 
lisation. But that long stern war which 


‘lasted from eighteen hundred and two till 
‘eighteen hundred and fifteen, that deadly 


mutual hatred of French and English, that 


-rigorous blockade, that maleficent continental 
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system, effected a virtual hiatus of twelve | Revolution elected commander of one of the 
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years in our social knowledge of Paris. | legions of the National Guard of the Seine (so, 


Political news was garbled and mis-stated 
and pruning-knived enough, but of domestic 
intelligence we were utterly deprived during 
the war. The English flocked of course to Paris, 
when the allied armies made their entries, but 
how many fashions, usances, phases of man- 
ners had been born, and had died since Charles 
James Fox had dined with the Consul Buona- 
parte at Malmaison after the peace of Amiens? 
Knowing how little is known of the social 
aspect of the first French Empire, I very re- 
spectfully commend the subject to the ingeni- 
ous author of “Purple Tints of Paris.” He 
will find plenty of authorities in old files of 
French newspapers—let him give some purple 
tints of the city of the first Napoleon. 
Meanwhile has Doctor Véron anything 
more to tell us concerning the Palais Royal ? 
More, sy marry! this. You are to re- 
member this, traveller, next time you visit 
the enchanting quadrangle of restaurants 
and arcades: that from the number nine 
to the number twenty-four inclusive there 
was nothing but gaming-houses. From the 
number one twenty-nine to the number 
one thirty-seven gaming-houses. The num- 
ber one hundred and iifty-four, so called, 
but extending really from the hundred and 
forty-fifth to the hundred and fifty-fourth, 
gaming-houses. Besides these Palais-Royal 
Hades, there were other public gaming- 
houses in Paris, namely, the Cercle des Etran- 
ers, in the Rue Grange Bateliére ; the Maison 
e Livry (better known as Frascati’s) at the 
corner of the Rue de Richelieu ; the Maison 
Dunans, in the Rue du Mont Blanc; the Maison 
Marivaux, in the street of that name ; the Mai- 
son Paphosin the Ruedu Temple ; and the Mai- 
son Dauphine in the Rue Dauphine. Besides 
these public and authorised gaming-houses, 
there was an infinity of occult Hades—tripots, 
gambling table d’h6tes, cafés, and even cabarets. 
These were more gallico-centralised and 
enregistered under the title of “la Ferme 
des Jeux.” In other words, the gaming- 
houses were farmed out to a speculator, 
who was bound to pay into the Govern- 
ment treasury in monthly payments a sum 
amounting annually to five millions five 
hundred and fifty thousand francs—about 
two hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. Out of this sum one willion six 


by the way, was Coignard the escaped convict, 
falsely calling himself Comte de Sainte Héléne), 
and that Louis Philippe’s minister, Casimir 
Périer, created this prince of gambling-house 
bonnets a knight of the Legion of Honour! 
O, honour! O, liberty! O, Madame Roland ! 

The Cercle des Etrangers united to its 
gaming attributes balls and suppers. Under 
the Directory, the Consulate, and the com- 
mencement of the Empire, there was a frenzy 
for bal masqués at thesedens. The Baroness 
Hamelin, Madame Tallien—all the famous 
women of that famous time—used to go to 
these balls. Napoleon himself used to visit 
them occasionally, but only for a few minutes 
at a time, masked, and leaning on the arm of 
Duroc. Once, Bonaparte, when consul, had 
determined to close the gaming-houses ; but 
he was dissuaded from his purpose by the 
astute and unscrupulous Fouché, who repre- 
sented to him that the Hades of the Palais 
Royal afforded him the most trustworthy and 
prolific resources for police purposes: so, to 
serve the meritorious spy system, public 
gaming still continued to be authorised, 
The gambling-houses continued in full swing 
during the whole epoch of the Restoration. 
They were finally closed, by a vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven. Within Doctor Véron’s 
time there was a farmer licensed to deal in 
games called Boursault. This industrial, be- 
sides being fermier des jeux, added to it the 
congenial occupation of contractor for empty- 
ing the public cloaca, and he participated 
with M. Sanson the hangman in the fantastic 
merit of a passionate taste for horticulture, 
How often a garden implement on his smooth 
verdant lawn must have reminded him of 
that other rake on the green baize gambling 
table! The daisies on the sward must have 
glistened in his eyes like the double napo- 
leons on the tapis vert of the rouge et noir 
table. An allowance of two millions, four 
hundred thousand francs was made to the 
golden farmers for the frais de régie—the 
expenses of keeping up the gaming-houses ; 
but as the rent, salaries, &c., fell far short of 
this sum, a very pretty penny was always 
sure to enter into the pocket of the farmer. 
To make an end of statistics, I will state one 
little fact on Doctor Véron’s authority :— 


hundred and sixty thousand francs were allo-| the gross sum lost at play in the public 
catedin subsid ies to the theatres, to the Con-|gaming-houses of Paris in the ten years 


servatory of Music, and to the Hospital of 
the Quinze-Vingts. The rest went to the 


| 


extending from eighteen hundred and nine- 
teen to eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 


Ville de Paris, which is sufficiently vague.| amounted to 137,313,403f. 8l¢.—one nuN- 


Fancy a few hundred thousands of pounds 
going annually to our city in the palmy days 
of Crockford’s and taken from the profits of 
that immaculate establishment! It must not 
be omitted to state that the last farmer of the 
games, Monsieur Bénazet, was at the July 


DRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN MILLIONS, THREE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN THOUSAND, FOUR 
HUNDRED AND THREE FRANCS, AND EIGHTY- 
ONE CENTIMES! The money lost by provincials 
and foreigners formed, of course, an immense 
proportion of this prodigious sum. 
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